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THE DEATH-WARRANT OF CHARLES L.: 
ANOTHER HISTORIC DOUBT. 


If there be one event in English history re- 
specting which, looking to its unparalleled cha- 
racter, the momentous results which flowed from 
it, and the sensation which it created throughout 
Europe, we should expect our information to be 
fall, clear, and beyond ~ i it would surely be 
the execution of Charles L. 

Yet, what is really the case? Beyond the one 
great fact, that the 30th of January 1649 * saw 


“Charles our dread sovereign murther'd at his gate,” 


every incident connected with that fearful tragedy 
is involved in more or less obscurity. The very 
spot where the execution took place is matter of 
controversy, and the identity of the executioner 
is as much disputed as that of the Man in the 
Iron Mask, or the writer of the Lefters of Junius, 
Few historical documents have been made so 
familiar to the public by means of facsimile as 
the Warrant for the execution of the unhappy 
monarch. A strip of parchment, measuring some 
eighteen inches wide and ten inches deep, on 
which there are about a dozen lines of writing, and 
some threescore seals and signatures, destroyed 


~* The year then ending March, all the documents con- 
_ with the trial and execution bear the date of 


monarchy in England, to be by that very destrue- 
tion more firmly established. 

Often as this remarkable document has been 
quoted and referred to, 1 do not know that the 
original has ever been examined by any of our 
historians. Sure am I that if the learned author 
of The Curiosities of Literature, when preparing 
for publication his interesting Commentaries on the 
Life and Reign of Charles the First, had had the 
original Warrant under his eyes, he would have 
anticipated me in pointing out the “ grave doubts,” 
to use the mildest phrase, which an examination 
of it throws upon the truthfulness of what has 
hitherto been supposed to be an authentic as well. 
as authorized report of the King’s trial—namely, 
the True Copy of the Journal of the High Court of 
Justice for the Trial of King Charles I. 

There is no doubt that the Warrant in question 
is the one under which the King suffered. It 
came from the possession of Colonel Hacker, one 
of the three oflicers to whom it was addressed, 
when he was arrested in 1660, and by whom it 
was produced before the House of Lords, where 
it has ever since remained. Yet this remark- 
able document, almost the only original document 
connected with this great event which has been 
preserved—a Warrant for the execution of one 
who rightly described himself as “ not an ordinary 
prisoner ”—is in many of its most important 
written on erasures, and by a different hand. 

Before entering into a consideration of these 
erasures, and what they seem to point to, it will 
be necessary to sketch briefly the incidents of the 
so-called Trial of the King. 

On January 4 Master Garland presented to the 
House of Commons a new Ordinance for erecting 
a High Court of Justice for the trial of the Kin 
(the Lords having rejected the former one), which 
Ordinance was read a first, second, and third 
time, assented to and passed the same day; and 
it was ordered that no copy be delivered: and the 
House resolved, That the people are (under God) 
the original of all just power. That themselves 
being chosen by al representing the people have 
the Supreme Power in the nation; that whatso- 
ever is enacted or declared for law by the Com- 
mons in Parliament hath the force of a law and 
the people concluded thereby; though consent of 
king and peers be not had thereunto. 

The following is a List of the Commissioners 
appointed by this Ordinance, not in the order in 
which their names are recited in it, but alpha- 
betically, for convenience of reference hereafter. 

The respective shares which the Commissioners 
took in the subsequent proceedings are indicated 
as follows:—The dates after the names show on 
what days of the trial, viz. 20th, 22nd, 23rd, and 
27th January, they were present in Court. The 
names of those who signed the Warrant are printed 
in italics, The letter S marks those who were 
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t when the sentence was 


Allanson, Sir W. 
8 Allen, Francis. 20, 22, 23, 
27 w 


8 Alured, John. 20, 22, 27. 
8 Andrews, Th, 22, 23, 27. 
Anlaby, John. w 
Armyn, Sir W. 
Atkins, Th. 
Bainton, Sir Edwd. 
Barrington, Sir John. 
8 Berkstead, John. 20, 22, 
27. w 
Berners, Josias. 
8 Blagrave, Dan. 20,22, 23, 
2 w 


8 Blakistone, John. 20, 22, 
23, 2°. w 


Boon, Th. 
Bosvile, Godfrey. 
8 Bourchier, Sir J. 20, 22, 
23, 27. w 
8 Bradshaw, John. 20, 22, 
2 w 


Burrell, Abram. 
8 Carey, John, 20, 22, 23, 


8 Cawley, Wm. 20, 22, 23, 
27. w 


Challoner, Jas. 20, 22. 
8 Challoner, Th. 20, 22, 23. 
8 Clement, Gregory. 20, 22, 
2 


3, 27. 
8 Constable, Sir W. 20, 22, 
28, 27. w 
Corbet, John. 
8 Corbet, Miles. 23. 
8S Cromwell, Oliver. 20, 22, 
27. w 


23, 27. 
8 Danvers, Sir John. 20, 22, 
28, 27 


3, 27. 
Darley, Richard. 
8 Dean, Richard, 20, 22, 33, 
27. w 
Desborough, John. 
8 Dizweil, John. 20, 22, 23, 
7 w 


27. 
Dove, John. 
8 Downs, John. 20, 22, 23, 
Duckinfield, Rob. 


Fagg, John. 
Fairfax, Th, Lord. 
Fenwick, Geo. 
8 Fleetwoud, Geo. 27. 
Fowks, Jobn. 
Fry, John. 20, 22, 23. 
8 Garland, Aug. 20, 22, 23, 
27. w 
8 Goff, Wm. 20, 22,27. W 
Gourdon, John. 


to; and 
the letter W those who attended in the Painted 
Chamber when the Warrant professes to have 
been executed. 


Gratwick, Rog. 
) , Th. Ld. 
20, 22, 23, 27. w 
8 Hammond, Th. 20, 22, 23, 
27. 


Harrington, Sir Jas. 23. 
8 Harrison, Th. 20, 22, 23, 


27. 
8 Harvey, Edm. 20, 22, 23, 
27. 


Hazlerig, Sir Ar. 
8 Hevenifgham, Wm. 22, 
23, 27. 
Hill, Roger. 
8 Holland. Cornel’, 20, 22, 
23, 27. 
Honywood, Sir Th. 
8 Horton, Th. 20, 22, 


8 Huson, John. 20, 22, 23, 
27. 

8 Hutchinson, John. 20, 
23, 27. 

> Rich. 

8 Ireton, Henry. 20, 22, 23, 
27. 

8 Jones, John. 20, 22, 
27 


Lambert, John. 
Lassels, Francis. 20,22. 
Lenthall, John. 

8 Lilbourn, Rob. 20,22, 23, 


27. 
8 Lisle, John. 20, 22, 23, 
27. w 
Lisle, Philip Ld. 
Lister, Th. 20. 
8 Livesey, Sir M. 20, 22, 


23, 27. w 
8 Love, Nicholas. 20, 22, 
23, 27. w 


, 27. 


4 


2, 
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Lowry, John. 
8 Ludlow, Edm, 20, 22, 23, 


27. 
8 Maleverer, Sir Th. 20,22, 
23, 27. 

Manwaring, Rob. 
8 Martin, Henry. 20,22,23, 
27. w 


Masham, Sir Wm. 
8 Mayne, Simon. 20,23, 27. 
w 


Mildmay, Sir H. 23. 
Mildmay, H. 
8 Millington, Gilb. 20, 22, 
23, 27. 


8 More, John. 20,22, 23,27. 
Morley, Herbert. 
Mounson, Wm. Ld. 20,22. 
Nelthrop, Jas. 

Nicholas, Rob. 
8 Norton, Sir Greg’. 20,22, 
23, 27. 
Nutt, John. 


8 Okey, John. 20, 22, 23, 
27. w 


8 Staply, Anth. 
ply 20, 22, 23, 


He wis Templ e, Jas. 20, 22, 23, 
Pennington, Jas. 20, 22, 27 ’ Ww 
2 


3. 
Pickering, Sir Gilb. 
8 Potter, Vincent. 20,22, 23, 


27. 
8 Pride, Th. 20, 22, 23, 27. 


Temple, Sir Peter. 
8S Temple, Peter. 20, 22, 23, 
27 


w 
8 Thomlinson, Matt. 22,27, 


Thorp, Francis. 
W | 8 Titchbourn, Rob. 20, 22, 
8 Purefoy, Wm. 20, 22, 23, 23, 27. 
27 w Trenchard, John. 


Reynolds, Rob. 8 Ven, John. 20, 22, 28, 27. 
Rigby, Alex. Ww 
Roberts, Sir Wm. 8 Waller, Sir Hard, 20,22, 

8 Roe, Owen. 20, 22, 23, 27. 23, 27. 

. w Wallop, Rob. 22. 
Salwey, Rich. 8 Wanton, Val. 20, 22, 23, 
Salwey, Humphry. 27 w 


8 Say, Wm. 20, 22, 23, 27. | 8 Wayte, Th. 27. 
w Weaver, John. 
8 Scot, Th. 20, 22, 23, 27. 
w 


Wentworth, Sir Peter. 
Weston, Benj. 
8 Scroop, Adrian. 20, 22, 
23, 27. w 


& Whaley, Edw. 20, 22, 28, 
27. w 
Sidney, Alg. 


Wild, Edm. 
Skinner, Aug. Wilson, Rowland. 
Skippon, Philip. 8 Wogan, Th. 22, 27. 
8 Smith, Henry. 20, 22, 23, 
27. w 


Wroth, Sir Th. 


In compliance with a resolution of the House 
of Commons of Jan. 6, the Commissioners met in 
the Painted Chamber on the 8th, when the Act 
was openly read, and the court called. Fifty- 
three Commissioners were present; the first name 
on the list is that of Fairfax—this being, I be- 
lieve, the only occasion on which his name occurs 
in any part of the proceedings. 

It will be remembered that on the first day of 
the trial, when his name was called, his wife (a 
De Vere) startled the Court by exclaiming aloud, 
“He had more wit than to be there ”—a bearding 
of the Court which she followed up shortly after- 
wards, when the Impeachment was being read and 
declared to be in the name of “all the good peo- 
ple of England,” by declaring, “ No, not the hun- 
dredth part of them,” upon which Hacker ordered 
his soldiers to fire into the box whence the voice 
proceeded ; an order not, however, carried out. 

The Commissioners then proceeded to fix a day 
for holding the High Court, and issued a warrant 
for that purpose, and appointed Wednesday the 
10th. To this warrant only thirty-seven aifixed 
their names and seals, Fairfax not being one of 
them. This is no doubt the second document 
referred to in The Trials of the Regicides when 
“two warrants” are spoken of, to which reference 
the opinion sometimes expressed that there are 
other copies of the Death Warrant probably owes 
its rise. 

Many similar meetings were held by the Com- 
missioners in the Painted Chamber, at which they 


appointed counsel, clerks, and other officers. At 
e meeting of the 10th Bradshaw was named 
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President, and at the next, on the 12th, “after an 
earnest apology for himself to be excused,” he 
submitted to their order, and took his place accord- 
ing; and 72 the Court resolving he should be 
styled Lord High President, he protested against 
the title, but was overruled by the Court. Ar- 
rangements were next made for the attendance of 
a guard, for the fitting-up of the court, &c. 

At the meeting on Jan. 13, the “discretion ” 
which prompted the President to have his memo- 
rable bron -brimmed hat” made bullet-proof,* 
induced the Commissioners to order the Serjeant- 
at-arms to search and secure the vaults under the 
Painted Chamber, their place of meeting. 

On Jan. 17, fifty-six Commissioners being pre- 
sent, such absent members as had not hitherto 
appeared were ordered to be summoned by war- 
rants—a proceeding which seems to have failed 
in securing their attendance. 

In their anxiety to give as much appearance of 
legality as possible to what Hallam calls their 
“insolent mockery-of the forms of justice,” the 
Commissioners issued an order to Sir Henry Mild- 
may to deliver up the Sword of State to Mr. 
Humphreys “to bear before the Lord President.” 

On the morning of the 20th, fifty-seven Com- 
missioners being present in the Painted Chamber, 
before proceeding to Westminster Hall, Mr. Lisle 
and Mr. Say were appointed assistants to the Lord 
President, and as such to sit near him, and the 
charge against the King was read and returned 
to Cooke to be exhibited by him in open court. 

At length, on the preliminary arrangements 
being completed, Charles, having been previously 
removed from Windsor to St. James’s, on Saturday, 
Jan. 20, the Trial commenced. 

Bradshaw, preceded by the Sword of State 
and the Mace, attended by the ushers of the 
Court and a guard of gentlemen carrying parti- 
sans, proceeded to Westminster Hall, and opened 
the Court. The Act appointing the High Court was 
read, and the names of the Commissioners being 
ealled over, those who were present (sixty-seven 
in number) rose as they answered to their names. 

Then the King was brought in, and, as the 
official record tells us, “ places himself in the chair, 


* This hat, rendered immortal by the second line of a 
very inaccurate couplet in Bramston’s Man of Taste— 
“So Britain’s monarch once uncovered sat 
While Bradshaw bullied in a broad-brimmed hat,” 
is still preserved in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
Kennett tell us in his History of England, iii. 181, note— 
“Mr. Serjeant Bradshaw, the President, was afraid of 
some tumult upon such new and unprecedented Insolence 
as that of sitting Judge upon his King; and therefore, 
beside other defence, he had a thick high-crowned 
Beaver Hat lined with plated Steel to ward off blows. 
This Hat had long hung useless, when the Reverend 
Dr. Bisse, Preacher at the Rolls, lighting on it, sent it 
for a Present to the Museum at Oxford, with a Latin 


not at all moving his hat, or otherwise showing the 
least respect to the Court”—a line of conduct 
which certainly could not have taken the Court 
by surprise, inasmuch as at their meeting in the 
Painted Chamber on the same morning they had 
determined “ that as to the prisoner’s not putting 
off his hat, the Court will not insist for this day.” 
This was only reasonable on the part of the Court ; 
for, having predetermined to remove the a 
head, it was not worth while squabbling over the 
King 
ec aving been , and the 
refusing do senngales the authority of the Court, 
he was removed. 

On Monday the 22nd the Commissioners met 
in the Painted Chamber, and resolved that if the 
King refused to recognise their jurisdiction and 
answer the charge, “ the Court will take it as a 
contumacy”; then proceeded to the Hall, where 
70 being present, the scene of Saturday was re- 

ated; and Bradshaw having ordered the de- 
ault to that no answer would 

iven to the charge, the King was again guard 
forth to Sir Robert Cotton’s house. 

On Tuesday the 23rd the King was 
brought to Westminster Hall, o_o Com- 
missioners being present; and still refusing to 
acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Court, Brad- 
shaw directed the clerk to record the default, 
and the prisoner to be taken back. 

The Court did not meet in Westminster Hall ~ 

on Wednesday 24th, Thursday 25th, or Friday 
26th, but busied themselves in examining wit- 
nesses (not, be it remembered, in the presence of 
the accused) and other preparations for “the 
bitter end.” At the meeting on Thursday the 
determined to “ proceed to sentence, and orde: 
a draught to be prepared, with a blank for the 
manner of the death.” On the 26th the form of 
sentence was agreed to and ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the King ordered to be brought up 
on the following day to receive it. 

On the morning of Saturday 27th, sixty-seven 
Commissioners met in the Painted Chamber, ap- 
proved of the sentence which had been en 
2. ordered it to be published in Westminster 


To Westminster Hall the Court accordingly 
adjourned. The King was brought before the 
Court for the last time, and received his sentence, 
sixty-seven Commissioners testifying their assent 
by standing up when it was pronounced. The 
Court returned to the Painted Chamber and a 
pointed a Committee to make preparations for the 
execution. 

On Monday the 29th forty-eight Commissioners 
met in the Painted Chamber, whose proceedings 
are thus officially described :— 

“Upen Report made from the Committee for con- 


Inscription to preserve the memory of it.” 


sidering the e and Place of the execution of the Judg- 
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ment — the King, that the said Committee have 
resolyed That the open street before Whitehall is a fit 
place, and that the said Committee conceive it fit that 
the King be there executed the morrow, the King having 
already notice thereof. The Court approved thereof, and 
ordered a Warrant to be drawn up for that purpose. 
Which said Warrant was accordingly drawn and agreed 
unto, and ordered to be engrossed ; which was done, and 
signed and sealed accordingly.” 

This was followed by another Order to the 
Officers of the Ordnance within the Tower of 
London to deliver up to the Serjeant-at-Arms 
attending the Court “the bright Execution Ax 
for the executing of malefactors.” 

Upon this Warrant, alleged to be so drawn up, 
agreed to, engrossed, signed and sealed, the King 
was, on the following day, Tuesday, Jan. 30, 1649, 
executed in the open street before Whitehall. 

J. Taoms. 


(To be continued.) 


SYMBOLUM MARLEE. 


At a time when so much is said for and against 
the retention or omission of the Athanasian creed, 
it may not be uninteresting to recall to remem- 
brance, without dogmatic note or comment, a 
creed which, now buried though it be, and almost 
entirely forgotten, was doubtless dear to thousands 
or millions of good Catholics jn those days when 
only fitful and transient breezes of heresy had dis- 
turbed the placid slumbers of the Church. The 
Paalter of the Virgin,* a very curious production, 
and well worthy of more than a passing notice, is, 


| nascitur : ita deus et homo Christus de Maria vere gene. 
ratur. Induens carnem de carne virginis ; quia sic genus 
humanum redimi congruebat. Qui secundum divinitatem 
est equalis patri, secundum humanitatem vero minor 
patre. Conceptus in utero Virginis Marie, angelo annyp- 
ciante, de Spiritu sancto, non tamen Spiritus sanctus pater 
ejus est. Genitus in mundum sine pond carnis virginis 
matris quia sine carnis delectatione conceptus. Quem 
lactavit mater ubere de ceelo pleno quam circumstabant 
angeli obstetricum vice, nunciantes pastoribus gaudium 
magnum hic a magis, muneribus adoratus; ab Herode 
in Egyptum fugatus: a Joanne in Jordane baptizatus; 
traditus, ecaptus, flagellatus, crucifixus, mortuus et se- 
pultus. Cum gloria ad coelos resurrexit, Spiritum sane- 
tum in discipulos et in matrem misit. Quam demum in 
ceelum ipse assumpsit et sedet a dextera filii, non cessans 
pro nobis filiam exorare. Hic est fides de Maria, virgine 
matre, quam nisi quisquis fideliter firmiterque crediderit, 
salvus esse non poterit.” 
J. Extot Hopexry, 
West Derby. ai 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


The following additions and corrections to 
Haines’s Manual of Monumental Brasses, 1861,may 
not be without interest to some of your readers, 
I should be glad if any of your readers would 
furnish similar notes :— 

Cornwall: Constantine. —The brass of Rich. 
Geyrveys, Esq., 1574, is stated by Mr. Waller 
(Arch, Journal, xviii. 80) to be “ palimpsest,” and 
“the reverse is one of the finest examples of 
Flemish execution I have ever seen.” The design 
is fully described in the above quoted notice. 

Dorsetshire : Wimborne Minster.—S. Etheldred. 
Of this brass will be found interesting notices in 


in its Latin form, only noticed by Hain as having | 4, 4ych. Jour. xxv. 172. and Gent Mag., Dec 
. xxv. 172, - Mag., Dee. 


been printed once in the fifteenth century (Ant- | 
werpiz, 1487), 8vo. The copy from which I am | 
about to quote is, however, of an edition of 1497, 
an 8yo, it is true, but of extremely minute dimen- 
sions, and beautifully printed in red and black. 

The composition of the Psalter is attributed to 
St. Bernard. It is followed by the Symbolum 
Maria, which I give in extenso, for it appears 
to me to: possess considerable intrinsic interest, 
and I doubt whether the text has been hitherto 
published in England :— 


1865. 
Herefordshire.—The whole of these brasses will 
be found more fully described by Mr. Haines in a 
paper read before the Archeological Association, 
and published in their Journal, xxvii. 85, 198. 
Hereford Cathedral.—Part of the brass to Thos. 
Cantelupe, Bp., 1282, remains. It represents 8. 
Ethelbert holding his head in his hand, and is 
stated by Mr. Havergal ( Fasti Herefordenses, 1869, 
p. 178) to be a unique example of the saint so re- 


“Quicunque vult salvus esse ante omnia opus est, ut 
teneat de Maria firmam fidem. Quam nisi quisque in- 
tegram inviolatamque servaverit ; absque dubio in eter- 
num peribit. 

“Quoniam ipsa sola virgo manens peperit. Sola 
cunctas hereses interemit. Confundatur et erubescat he- 
breus qui dicit Christum ex Joseph semine esse natum. 
Confandatur manicheus, qui Christum fictum dicit ha- 
bere corpus. Paileat omnis qui hoc ipsum aliunde, et 
non de Maria dicit assumpsisse. 

“Tdem namque filius qui est patris in divinis uni- 
genitus ; est et verus unigenitus Virginis Maria filius, 

“In ceelis sine matre, in terris sine patre. Nam sicut 
anima rationalis et caro propter unionem de homine vere 


* A totally different work, of course, from the invaluable 
Paalterium Novem B. V. M. of Nitzschewitz (Zinne). 


presented. 

Kinnersley.— An ecclesiastic vested in amice 
| and chasuble, Wm. Dermot (?), “ discretus bacu- 
| larius,” 1421; mural, north wall of chancel. 

Kent : Cobham.—The brass (x1x.) is to Wm. 
| Hobson, and was found to be a “ palimpsest” by 
Mr. Waller; and an accurate notice will be seen 

| in Arch. Jour. xxv. 249, 

S. Mary Cray.—I was unablé to discover the 
brass of Eliz. wife of Ger. Cobham (11.) when 
visiting the church in Nov. 1867. Query, is it 
lost ? 

Horton Kirby.—There is a second brass repre- 
| senting a lady (in the S. Tr.), and a shield, “ona 

canton, & mullet.” 
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Canterbury Cathedral_—A brass toj Abp. Dene 
existed in 1644, and is mentioned by Weever, 
1631, p. 232. 

Lancashire: Ormskirk.—The brass is to Thomas 
Scarisbrick, who married Elizabeth, the base 
dsughter of Thomas, Earl of Derby. A represen- 
tation of the brass will be found in the Heralds’ 
Visitation of the church in 1644, and lodged at 
the Heralds’ College. 

London, Middlesex: Westminster Abbey.—The 
brasses of Robt. de Waldeby, Abp. of York, and 
Abbot Estney, are both restored to altar tombs. 

Norfolk: Lynn, S. Margaret.—For an account of 
these brasses see Mackerell’s Hist. of Lynn, 1738, 
illustrated by Taylor. In the same book will be 
found an engraving of a brass (now lost) in 8S. 
Nicholas church to Thomas Waterdyn, Mayor of 
Lynn—“ a tree finely engraven on brass, about 
the body of which runs a label with a motto or 
device, and under it two hearts are joined toge- 
ther.” See also Archeologia, xxxix. p. 505, where 
the engraving is reproduced. 

Somersetshire : Clevedon.—I believe there are 
two brasses in this church. If so, of whom? 

Sussex: Willingdon. — The figure of John 
Parker’s wife is lost. In this church I found loose 
ashield, but unfortunately my note is mislaid. It 
was engraved on both sides. 

Wiltshire: Steeple Ashton.—Deborah Marks, 1730, 
aged ninety-nine ; “ palimpsest,” very curious, 
See Jour. Arch, Assoc., xxi. 193. . K, 

Blackheath. 


“KIDLEY WINK.” 


If the enclosed copy of verses, which I have 
recently met with amongst some other newspaper 
cuttings, is of any use to you as illustrative of the 
derivation of the common term of “ Kidley Wink,” 
as applied to a beer-shop, it is at your service. 

Tuomas Harper. 

Mercury Office, Cheltenham. 

“ KIDLEY WINK. 
[A new song to the old tune of * Derry down,’ appointed to 
be said or sung in all the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural districts. | 


“Ye topers of England, attend to my song, 
The moral is great and the matter not long; 
It concerns those new shops for the vending of drink, 
Which are, by most people, called Kidley Wink. 

Derry down, down, derry down! 

“ Now, this Kidley Wink is the name of a man, 
Who in London resides, and is fond of a can; 
He advised this new method of turnillg the ‘ chink,’ 
And therefore each shop is called Kidley Wink. 

“ The law was proposed, it could not have been better, 
By the worthy X-Chancellor of the X-chequer, 
And-he made a long speech on the blessings of drink, 
But he ne’er took his can in a new Kidley Wink. 

“ Now the consequence is, that everywhere 
Tailors, hucksters, and all take to selling of beer ; 
They p their best coats, buy a barrel of drink, 
Turn landlords, and set up a Kidley Wink. 


“ And the cobbler his pegging-awl drops to unloose 
The pey—while the tailor, forsaking his goose, 

Makes a goose of his friend, robs his purse, ’till the brink 
Of ruin is found in a Kidley Wink. 

“ Then in country or town, wherever you gaze, 

Strange signs of the times stare you full in the face : 
Griffins grin in your teeth—Angels tempt you to drink 
All your money away in a Kidley Wink. 

“ The Dog, Cow, and Horse are each pictured so pat, 
That beholders, quite puzzled, ask ‘ What sign is that?’ 
But to some men the Devil, I verily think, 

Would be pleasing if hung o’er a Kidley Wink. 
“ Now, ’tis plain that those men, with their malting and 
brewing, 
Do themselves little good, while the landlord they ruin ; 
For the profits of sale, and the strength of the drink, 
Are together dispersed in each Kidley Wink. 


“ Then let each man in future keep to his own trade, 
And depend on’t that all things will better be made; 
For ’tis vain for our huckstering landlords to think 
A fortune to make in a Kidley Wink. 


“ But ’tis avarice makes us forget we're all brothers, 
And we seek our own gains.on the ruin of others ; 
Then, ye lovers of justice and hearty good drink, 
Pray for England's deliverance from Kidley Wink. 

“ November, 1831.” 


MRS. WYAT OF BOXLEY ABBEY. 


Your columns are so kindly open to all who wish 
to ensure accuracy in their publications, that I ven- 
ture to ask you to insert the following note. In 
my new edition of the Poems of George Sandys, 
just published by Mr. Russell Smith, I say (Intro- 
duction, p. 50) : — 

“The Mrs. Wyat who gladdened Richard Baxter's 
eyes with the sight of the summer-house on the old stone 
wall in the garden of Boxley Abbey, in which George 
Sandys ‘ retired himself for his poetry and contemplation,’ 
was, I presume, Frances, the wife of Edwin Wyat, ser- 
jeant-at-law (the serjeant spelt his name Wiat), son and 
heir-male of Sir Francis Wyat, the husband of Margaret 
Sandys.” 

Mrs. Richards, of Boxley Vicarage, writes to 
me that this is a mistake; and that the lady was 
probably the wife or widow (the latter 1 believe) 
of an elder brother of the serjeant, whose only 
child being a daughter did not inherit the lands 
granted by Queen Elizabeth to Lady Wyat and her 
son George, but did inherit what lands (Boxley 
Abbey included) the said George had acquired 
by purchase or exchange. This Mrs. Wyat was 
a Miss Jane Duke of Copington. Her daughter, 
Frances Wyat, married Sir Thomas Selyard; and 
their granddaughter (Lady Austen?) solid Boxley 
Abbey. There was a fierce law-suit between 
Serjeant Wyat and his niece Lady Selyard, to 
whom the whole property hatl been left by her 
father or grandfather, which terminated by the 
decision that all the royal grant wus to be his as 
male heir; while the portion which their ancestor 
George Wyat had bought, or which had been 
since acquired by the family, might legally be 
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devised to her (Lady Selyard). The serjeant 
erected a monument in Boxley church, on which 


he ignores his elder brother, sister-in-law, and | edition of the book which he rates so anne. 
D. Bram, . 


niece. Baxter's Mrs. Wyat (Miss Jane Duke), 
Mrs. Richards informs me on the —— of 
the Hon. Robert Marsham (brother of my Lord 
Romney), who takes great interest in the family 
records, to revenge herself on the rest of the family 
for not possessing a son herself, tore up and burnt 
every paper, and deed, and record she could lay 
her bay on. Probably many interesting facts 
about George Sandys and his friends, or even his 
own MSS., were then irretrievably lost. 

Boxley Abbey (now my Lord Aylesford’s pro- 
perty) is about three-quarters of a mile from the 
church, whilst Boxley House is close to it. Both 
were the property of Sir Francis Wyat, George 
Sandys’s nephew; but the poet lived and died at 
the abbey. Boxléy House was the serjeant’s 
residence. Ricwarp Hoorer. 

Upton Vicarage, Didcot. 


“Tae Barn Curonictr.”—So many persons 
from all parts of the kingdom have died at Bath 
that the obituary of The Bath Chronicle possesses 
more than a local interest. Genealogists, there- 
fore, will like to know that the file commences 
in 1760, and that Mr. Russell of 6, Terrace Walk, 
Bath, undertakes to make searches for a small 
fee. Tewars, 


ScatieERIANA.—The compiler of the volume 
of “ Table-Talk” in Constable's Miscellany series 
(Edinburgh, 1827), states in his preface that the 
“ Scaligeriana ” was the first of these well-known 
collections in point of date; that it “ professes to 
contain the opinions and conversations of Joseph 
Scaliger”; that it was published in 1699; and 
that it is “altogether unworthy of that great 
name, and affords little which is calculated to 
afford either amusement or instruction.” Now, I 
have a copy of the 

“ Scaligeriana; sive, Excerpta ex ore Josephi Scali- 
geri. Per F. F.P.P. [The brothers Puteanos, as stated 
in the second title and preface.] Geneve: Apud Petrus 
Columesium, M,DC,LXVI.” 

It is perfectly clear from the introduction, 
“ Typographus Lectori,” written in fine old Latin, 
and printed in superb old type, that the book is 
quite genuine. The contents were, it is stated, 
taken down from Joseph Scaliger’s own lips by 
“Jacobus et Petrus Puteani,” copied out from 
their manuscript by Claudius Sarravius, and di- 
pms into alphabetical order by another most 
earned man unnamed. I find the book both en- 
tertaining and instructive, albeit there is not the 
overflowing fulness and lively humour of the Me- 


It appears to me that the compiler for Constable's 
series had not seen this earlier and unadulterated 


Melbourne. 


Forget ME Not.—Among the mint marks found 
on French coins of the fifteenth century is the 
cinquefoil ; and in an ordinance issued by the king 
this mark is called “un ne m’obliez mye,” anti. 
quated French for “‘ Ne m oubliez jamais.” 


0 
Risely, Beds. — 


Revival or tHE Srockxs.—The following is 
worth noting in “N. & Q.” :— 

“ A novel scene was presented in the Butter and Poultry 
Market at Newbury on Tuesday afternoon (June 11) 
A rag and bone dealer, who for several years had beeg 
well known in the town as a man of intemperate habits, 
and upon whom imprisonment in Reading gaol had 
failed to produce any beneficial effect, was fixed in the 
stocks for drunkenness and disorderly conduct at divine 
service in the parish church on Monday evening. Twenty. 
six years had elapsed since the stocks were last used, and 
their reappearance created no little sensation and amuse- 
ment, several hundreds of persons being attracted to the 
spot where they were fixed. He was seated upon a stool, 
and his legs were secured in the stocks at a few minutes 
past one o'clock; and as the church clock (immediately 
facing him) chimed each quarter, he uttered expressions 
of thankfulness, and seemed anything but pleased with the 
laughter and derision of the crowd. Four hours having 
passed he was released, and, by a little stratagem on the 
part of the police, he escaped without being interfered 
= by the crowd.”—Manchester Guardian, June 14, 

Taos. Ratcrirre. 

A REMARKABLE PicturE.—Some days since I 
received a catalogue of “the genuine furniture 
removed from O—— House, to be sold at 191, 
Bishopsgate Without, by Joseph Ingledew & Co.” 
Therein lot 174 is thus described :—“ Portrait of 
Lord Nelson on board the Trafalgar, by Sir G. 
Kneller.” There was something sublime in the 
idea of Nelson standing on the deck of a vessel 
named after the bay in which he so gloriously 
fell, and in the fact of its being prophetically 
embodied by Sir Godfrey. I hastened, therefore, 
to inspect this interesting portrait, when I at once 
came to the conclusion that, if really painted by 
Kneller, it must have been so, not in his lifetime, 
but nella miseria. JoserH Tomas. 

The Green, Stratford, E. 


THE EARLIEST ADVERTISEMENT. —I observe 
that Mr. James Grant, in 7he Newspaper Press 
(2 vols., Tinsley, 1871), states that “no instance 
is on record of any advertisement being inserted 
in any of the newspapers of the day prior to 1652.” 
In this he follows an article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, but his own researches “in the vaults of the 


nagiana and some other collections, and although | British Museum” lead to the same result. This 
the learned Joseph used Latin and French indis- | is the advertisement given from the Mercurius 
criminately even in his table-talk with his friends. | Politicus :— 
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“Monodia Gratiolari, an Heroic Poem: being a Con- | 


gratulatory Panegyric for my Lord General's late Re- 
turn; Summing up his Successes in an Exquisite Man- 
ner. To be sold by John Holden in the New Exchange. 
London, printed by Tho. Newcourt, 1652.” 

I have looked over my seventeenth century 
newspapers, and find two examples of advertise- 
ments previous to that date. ese occur in the 
Mercurius Elencticus, No. 45, Oct. 4, 1648, which 
contains this :— 

“The Reader is desired to peruse A Sermon, Entituled 
A Looking-glasse for Levellers, Preached at S* Peters, 
Paules Wharf, on Sunday Sept. 24, 1648, by Paul Knell, 
Mr. of Arts. Another Tract called A Refler upon our 
Reformers, with a Prayer for the Parliament.” 

And No. 47, Oct. 18, 1648, has— 

“The Reader is desired to take notice of two Bookes 
newly Printed and Published. One is Anti-Merlinus 
or a Confutation of Mr. Wiiliam Lillies Predictions for 
this yeare 1648. ‘The other A Breefe discourse of the pre- 
sent Miseries of the Kingdome, &c.” 

These are printed at the bottom of the last 
page. Joun Jun., F.S.A. 


REMARKABLE Epitapu. —At the entrance of 
the church of San Salvador, in the city of Oviedo, 
in Spain, is a most remarkable tomb, erected by a 
prince named Silo, with a very curious Latin in- 
seription, which may be read two hundred and 
seventy ways, by beginning with the capital S in 
the centre. 

Sito Princeps 
F 
8 
Pp 


rr 
On eH wo 


TI 


These letters nscribed on the tom 
the initials of the following Latin words: — 
“ Hic situs est Silo. Sit tibi terra levis.” 
Here lies Silo. Muay the earth lie light on thee. 
Frep. Rvte. 
Tue Vers “ Cottie.”—The verb “collide,” 
generally reckoned as of American introduction, 
is used by Carlyle in Latter-Day Pamphlets, pub- 
lished 1850. In the edition of 1858, p. 137, line 
18, “clash and collide as seems fittest to you.” 
Georce Raven. 


o 


Hall. 


Str Watrter Scorr anp Burtoy.—Sir Walter 
Scott in Rob Roy puts the following aphorism 
into the mouth of Bailie Nicol Jarvie: “It’s nae 
mair ferlie to see a woman greet, than to see a 
goose gang barefit,” and I have always thought 
this not the least racy and original of the worthy 
Bailie’s quaint sayings. But in turning over the 
third series of Southey’s Common-place Book, 1 
find at p. 800 a quotation from the Anatomy of 
Melancholy which proves Scott to have been anti- 
cipated by Burton. It is—“ As much pity is to 
be taken of a woman weeping as of a goose going 
barefoot.” H. A. Kennepy. 

Junior United Service Club. 


Querics. 
THE PATERINI. 


I have been reading, not for the first time, 
Mr. William Bernard Mac Cabe’s beautiful ro- 
mance called Bertha, and a question has again 
occurred to me, which I was upon the point of 
asking in your columns more than twenty years 
ago, when the book was first published. 

Among the characters introduced are divers 
members of the sect of the Paterini. They are, 
as far as my knowledge extends, not represented 
in darker colours than they deserve ; but every- 
thing about these medieval heretics is so obscure, 
even to the derivation of their name, that it is 
almost impossible to feel certain that any picture 
of them, whether drawn by historian or romance 
writer, represents the men such as they were. 
One opinion attributed to them by Mr. Mac Cabe 
is so horrible that I would fain believe it owes its 
origin to the fancy of the author. I quote his 
own words, put into the mouth of a member of 
the sect, and am very anxious to know whether 
there be any contemporary authority to substan- 
tiate their accuracy:—_ 

“T do not believe that there is another world; but I 
am much disposed to believe—and, in fact, cannot pre- 
vent myself from believing—that, after what is generally 
called death, there is life in this world. I believe that, 
in that rotting, momentarily corrupting piece of defunct 
humanity, which we designate a corpse, there is still left 
the power of thought, and even of feeling, although the 
powers of motion and expression have alike departed 
from it; and I believe, moreover, that, as long as that 
mass remains together, whether it be in the totality of 
the flesh, or the completeness of the skeleton, that the 
mental sentient man is there; and hence it is that I do 
believe the Pagan Romans acted like sensible philo- 
sophers, when they directed their bodies should be burned, 
instead of consigning them to ages of misery and abhor- 
rence in filthy graves.”—Vol. i. p. 185. 

Another reference to this superstition may be 
found in vol. iii. p. 190. CoRNUB. 

Lorps or Brecon.—A gentleman from Brecon 
Place was kind enough to answer a query respect- 
ing the lords of Brecon. Would that same gen- 
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tleman oblige me with a copy of the pedigree of 
Bleddyn ap Maernarch, as the querist finds he 
cannot quite understand how the Welsh pedigrees 
run ?—H. A. pg Sauis, 169, Finborough Road, 
West Brompton. 


“ Dora.”—Is there any explanation of the fol- 
lowing coincidence :—Tennyson’s Dora is identical 
with a sketch of Miss Mitford’s, entitled Dora 
Creswell (Our Village, 2nd series), as regards the 
principal incidents —only the farmer’s name is 
different; while the Mary Hay of Our Village 


becomes in the poem “a labourer’s daughter 
po g 


Mary Morrison.” WALTHEOF. 


Ferrey’s “ Recotiections or WELBY Pvern.” 
In the Recollections of Welby Pugin, published by 
me in 1861, I have given an anecdote of Napoleon, 
when First Consul, and the artist Isabey, as it was 
told me by the elder Pugin, who was on intimate 
terms with Isabey. I have read in one of the 
late Charles Lever’s books (but cannot remember 


the title of it) a very similar story, but slightly | 
varied. I shall be glad if any of your readers can | 


refer me to the work in which it is contained, 
and I am curious to know whence the late Mr. 
Lever obtained his information, as I always under- 
stood that the extraordinary incident related by 
Pugin was not generally known. 

I annex the account as given by me (p. 31) :— 

* Isabey, the favourite miniature painter to Napoleon L., 
was another of his companions. This man boasted of 
his familiar acquaintance with the Emperor when First 
Consul. That he was at all events a very presuming 
person, may be inferred from the following practical 
joke told by Pugin. Napoleon when First Consul resided 


at Malmaison, delighting in the retirement which it | 


afforded him in his moments of leisure from state affairs ; 
then it was his custom to take solitary walks in the 
avenues, wrapt in contemplation, with his arms folded 
across his breast. Isabey one day bragging of his great | 
intimacy with Napoleon, boastingly laid a wager that he | 
would (as boys do in playing at leap-frog) follow the | 
First Consul in his solitary promenade, ran behind him, 
and jump over his head. The challenge being accepted 
and the opportunity watched, the artist attempted his 
practical joke; which in fact he accomplished, but at a 
cost he little expected. Isabey running, and planting | 
his hands on the First Consul’s shoulders, sprung clean | 
over his head ; and being recognised and instantly chased, 
would have paid dearly for his frolic had Napoleon caught 
him; Fortunately the artist outran the Consul; who, 
however, resented the gross liberty by ever afterwards 
excluding Isabey from his presence.” 

Bend. Ferrey, F.S.A. | 


Forzien Inventortes.—I am anxious to know 
the titles of German and Dutch books containing, 
either in Latin or in the vernacular, inventories 
of articles of domestic use: such as we find in 
account rolls and testamentary documents in this 
country. 

Has anything been published on the Continent | 
similar to the Fabric Rolls of York Minster 
(Surtees Society), or the various early church- 


wardens’ accounts that have seen the light in 
| the Archeologia and elsewhere ? Cornus. 


GaRRICK IN THE Green Room.—I have a proof 
impression of Hogarth’s picture of “Garrick in 

| the Green Room,” surrounded by his friends, and 
| should be glad to learn where I can consult a key 
| 


| 


to the names of the persons. I have also a proof 
before any letters of a fine portrait, I feel con- 
vinced, of Dr. Johnson. ‘The two hands rest ong 
| book, and the chin rests on the hands, The 
| natural hair is combed back; the face almost 
| profile, with a profound expression of attention, 
Information is requested as to painter, engraver, 
and subject. J. B.D 
[There is no key to the print of “ Garrick in the Green 
Room,” engraved by Ward, and it is doubted whether 
the picture was painted by Hogarth. The print is no 
rarity, the plate being probably still in existence.—There 
is a portrait of Dr. Johnson, answering to our corre- 
spondent’s description, in the British Museum collection.) 


Last or Gretna Prrests.— 

“Old Simon Lang is dead, who for many vears’ past 
has been the sole survivor of a long line of self-appointed 
| dignitaries. He died, April 23, at Kelling near New- 
castle-on-Tyne.” 

It would be interesting to many readers of 
“N. & Q.” to hear something of the origin of the 
Gretna marriages; the earliest records of them; 
the celebrities and scions of noble houses who 
have been joined by the Gretna priests; also, the 
| form of ceremony adopted—necessarily at times, 
| I suppose, a very hurried one. As we are told, 
| the last ceremony he ever performed was in com- 
| plete dishabille, he having nothing on but his shirt 
| and drawers. Gretna has declined in fame with 


| the advance of science, in this age of steam. Many 
of the rising generation would be interested in 
facts relating to the golden days of the Border 
village. Eear. 


I should be glad to be informed if there was a 
register kept of the marriages celebrated in former 
days at Gretna Green. And if so, whether these 
registers have ever been copied and published ? 

‘Partie MENNELL. 

26, Rutland Street. 


last bookseller’s catalogue 


| which I have read describes some of the books as 


having guinea-lines, What are these? I have 
read a good many catalogues, but never came 
_across the term before. F. M.S. 
[The guinea-lines are, no doubt, those that are tech- 
nically known among bookbinders as the guinea-edges— 
the lines resembling the rim of the old guineas running 
down the outside of some books close to the backs. ] 


HEALD AND WHITLEY oF YorkKsHIRE, W.R.— 
William Heald, clerk, married Hester, daughter 
of J. Whitley, and was living in 1653. Can any 
correspondent inform me what living he held, or 
who were his parents? also the residence of 
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J. Whitley, his father-in-law, and any other in- 
formation regarding these families ? 
James Ruspy. 
21, Ainger Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W. 


Mitters.—I shall be greatly obliged 
for any references as to the position, revenues, Xc. 
of “heritable millers” in Scotland in days of old. 
What was the office of a heritable miller, and 
how was it acquired? Was it necessarily held 
by one individual, and was it attended with any 
other duties than those involved in drawing the 
revenues from the mill or mills? I presume, 
from the following extracts, that the heritable 
miller was not necessarily the bond fide miller 
who ground the corn. 

In the chartulary of Newbottle mention is made 
of “ Eufamia nobilis mulier tenens tertiam partem 
molendini de Stanhiis” [Stenhouse]. 

In 1677 Adam Scott alienated the heritable 
office of miller of the mills of Musselburgh, near 
Edinburgh, to James, Patrick, and Francis Scott, 
writers in Edinburgh; and in 1715 Gideon Scott, 
of Falnash, possessed a third part of the heritable 
office of miller of the same mills. 

Where can I find any account of the revenues 
of the actual and heritable millers, and the pro- 

rtions in which the amounts were divided 

tween them ? F. M.S. 


Kenrick. — 
“Stands Scotland where it did? Alas! no more, 
Since truant Jeffrey flies his native shore 
For who among her sons to speed their gains 
(Her sons, more famed for brimstone than for brains) 
Like him retraced the path which Kenrick trod, 
Traduced his country, and blasphemed his God ? 
Mourn Caledonia! let thy rocks reply, 
Not leaden Sydney can his loss supply. 
Too dull, alas! to satisfy a pique, 
His heart is willing, but his brain is weak.” 
Modern Dunciad. London, 1835. 


On what writing of Kenrick is this charge 
made? I know only his Falstaff’s Wedding aiid 
Poems, Ludicrous, Satirical, and Moral, London, 
1768, 8vo, pp. 307. This volume contains the 
“Epistles to Lorenzo,” which, though not free 
from scepticism, do not appear to me blasphemous, 
or implying anything which may not be legally 
maintained by a clergyman of the Church of 
England. Without concurring in his opinions, I 
have read his poetry with much satisfaction. 
Some people have a bad habit of calling all who 
differ from them “ blasphemers,” and the title 
may be as inapplicable to Kenrick as to Jeffrey, 
of whom Daniel says, in a note in the third edi- 
tion, 1815, but not reprinted in that of 1835: — 

“ The criticisms of this man, in the Edinburgh Review, 
are notorious for their vulgarity and profaneness. He is 
now, it is said, gone to America, leaving his journal to 
the Hon. Mr. Lambe, the Rev. Sydney Smith, and others. 
How far the predictions of these brutal Scotchmen,” &c. 


It is strange that a man who could write so 
well and judge so soundly as George Daniel 
should have written such undisguised malignity. 
The joke about brimstone was. worn out in the 
days of Wilkes; but even his followers did not 
impute to the Scotch want of brains, and it was 
weak toepersevere in the “dulness” of “leaden” 
Sydney in 1835. I say to persevere because the 
edition of 1815 has,— . 

“ Mourn Caledonia! let thy rocks reply, 

Nor Lambe nor Sydney can his loss supply. 

Sydney has toc much lead, and simple Lambe 

Retains the will but wants the power to damn 

Too dull,” &c. 
Lambe in the last edition is left out, and the dis- 
paragement concentered on Sydney, which shows 
that it was not left in by inadvertence. Think- 
ing that Kenrick’s blasphemy may be as real as 
the profanity of Jeffrey, the dulness of Sydney 
Smith, and the brainlessness of the Scotch, I ask, 
was there any warrant for the accusation ? 


FirzHoPKINs. 
Garrick Club. 


Locat SEconD-HAND any 
one inform me of any second-hand booksellers, or 
= where books of decent worth are to be 

ought, in the towns of Cirencester, Gloucester, 
Evesham, and Ross and Stroud? Information 
sent at once, direct to me, will be most acceptable. 


8. Sxrpton. 
Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham, 


Lioxp or Towy.—Information would be gladly 
received respecting the pedigree of Lloyd of Towy, 
who was sheriff of Breconshire in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and who is buried in Builth church. 
The family property of Pencoedcae, situated near 
Builth, is still possessed by a descendant of Lloyd 
of Towy, but there are certain links in the chain 
of descent wanting. Can any of your readers 
supply the complete pedigree ? T. P. Price. 

23, Old Square, Lincoln's inn. 

Lonpon MonumentaL Brasses.—Can some of 
your readers inform me at which of the London 
churches there are monumental brasses ? 

T. W. TYRRELL. 


Martey Horsrs.—Will you kindly inform me 
what are, and where I may glean some informa- 
tion respecting, the Marley (?) horses? J. P. B. 


“Tue Oatn.”—A new play called The Oath 
was performed at Newcastle-on-Tyne for the first 
time on 20th May, 1816. Who was author of 
this drama, and was it printed ? R. Ivexs. 


“ Opus rINopERosuM.”—Mr. G. A. Sata, in his 
answer to E. L. 8. (p. 475) says that the crank 
in civil prisons is the favourite example of the 
opus inoperosum, The expression is employed as 
if one in familiar use to designate unp 


uctive 
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labour. It may be familiar to others, but I would 
ask whether, if inoperosus is a Latin word at all, 
the translation would not be “ unlaborious” or 
“easy,” instead of “ unproductive,” thus giving a 
meaning the reverse of that intended. E.S. G. 


“OrneR-W oRLDLINEsS,”— With whom did this 
phrase originate? Curiously enough, it is used by 
two writers in the same number of the Contem- 
porary Review (June, 1872), where it is spoken 
of by one as “Coleridge’s happy phrase” (p. 5); 
by the other as “ Leigh Hunt’s ag ” (p. 28). 

PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

THEopoRE Parker.—- Wanted, any biographical 
sketches, magazine articles, or other books and 
information regarding Theodore Parker, an Ame- 
rican literate of reputation. Address, H. Brives, 
136, Gower Street, Euston Square. 


PRESERVATION oF Seats.—I have a good col- 
lection of the conventual, municipal, and other 
seals of my native county. Can any of your cor- 
respondents tell me -how to preserve them in a 
safer form than that of sealing-wax? I should 
prefer electrotype. Is there any one who does 
this well and cheaply ; or is there a simple method 
of doing it myself? T. Q. Covcn. 

Bodmin. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Who is the author of 
the paradoxical remark, that the best way to be- 
come well acquainted with a subject is to write a 
-book about it ? James T. PRESLEY. 


“ Anser, apis, vitulas, regna gubernant.” 
Pen, wax, and parchment govern the world. 


These words, quoted a week ago by the wise 
Punch, are apparently the beginning and ending 
of an hexameter verse. What are the words 
which should be supplied between vitulus and 
regna? and where are they to be found? H.K. 

“ My father gave high towers three, 
To Lilias, Christobel, and me. 
In the space between the towers 
He set for us the fairest flowers : 
For them white rose and eglantine, 
The myrtle and red rose were mine.” 
SENGa. 


SymBoiism or THE Human Ear.— 

“ Romans, countrymen, and lovers, lend me your ears.” 
A considerable time ago the idea occurred to 
me that the human ear resembles’in form the 
head to which it is attached, and that it no less 
than the cranium or face is indicative of character. 
Since then, observation has tended much to con- 
firm this idea; and I have only met with one 
instance that appeared to point in a different way. 
My hypothesis, if it deserves to be so called, is 
— this:—As the configuration of a leaf re- 
sembles in outline the mass of foliage from which 


is of the same pattern as the head to which it 
belongs: the ear being large above the external 
opening when (in phrenological language) the 
moral and intellectual regions in the cranium are 
well developed, and small in the lower lobe when 
the animal propensities are correspondingly small: 
the converse of all this occurring when those parts 
of the brain above the opening of the ear are 
small, and the lower part is large. If there be 
anything beyond mere fancy in this notion of 
eer-symbolism, the model human ear must be, 
not a small one, such as Greek art has assumed, 
but one that is delicately small below the open- 
ing, and well rounded and fully developed above; 
and there is this to be said in favour of the idea, 
that the form of ear which, according to it, 
indicates high moral worth and mental power, 
has more of physical beauty than any other. The 
ventilation of this subject may perhaps be not 
unworthy of “N. & Q.”; at all events, I would 
be thankful —— through your columns 
the opinions of any one competent to s 

won it. “ W. 

Dumfries. 

Great WARRIOR.— 

“One soldier we have heard of who gave up the post 
of honour, and the chance of high distinction, to cover ar 
early failure of that great warrior whom England has 
lately lost, and to give him a fresh chance of retrieving 
honour. He did what Eli did, assisted his rival to rise 
above him.”— Robertson’s Sermons, 4th series, Serm. I. 

What is the allusion ? The sermon was preached 
in January, 1848 T. Lewis 0. Davres. 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 

Waite anp GREEN as THE Royat Cotovrs.— 
I have long known that our Tudor soverei 
gave white and green for their livery, and that 
those colours were considered emblematic of 
loyalty during their time. But I have never 
hitherto noticed that the same were maintained 
under the Stuarts. I have just met with the 
unt of the Petition in favour of Church and 
King which was brought to London by the men of 
Surrey in May 1648. Itis said they came to White- 
hall, shouting “ High for King Charles!” — 
furnished with white and green ribbands. I shoul 
be glad to have any other ace notices 
of these colours pointed out. GN, 


Wortey, ok Wrriey Famiiy.—Can any of 
your correspondents give information in regard to 
the family of Worley, or Wyrley, or Werley, 
other than is contained in Erdeswick’s History of 
Staffordshire and Burke’s Landed Gentry? The 
family came over with the Normans, settled at 
Sandon in Staffordshire, and removed thence to 
Dodford in Northamptonshire. Their names are 
given in the authentic Roll of Battle Abbey. The 


it has been plucked, so the ear of man or woman 


male line is now extinct. What is the 
origin of the name ? A. WoRLEY. 
New York. 
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Replies. 
THE DATE OF THE MARRIAGE OF LADY JANE 
GREY. 


(4 S. ix. 484.) 

I am happy to be able to furnish HERMEN- 
TRUDE with a satisfactory response, having some 

ars ago pursued the same inquiry for myself. 
The result is given in my Biographical Memoir of 
King Edward the Sixth, at p. exci.; but as I am 
not aware that it has hitherto been drawn forth 
into more popular literature than that of the Rox- 
burghe Club, I will now briefly relate it. I found 
that no really contemporary account of the Lady 
Jane’s marriage, from the pen of English chroni- 
nicler or letter-writer, has been published, nor 
was the day of its solemnization ascertained either 
by our historians or by the biographers of the 
Lady Jane. The dates they mention by conjec- 
ture range from the beginning of May to the be- 


ginning of June. One author only, so far as I 
could discover, positively names May 21, 1553; 
this is Hutchinson, in his History of Durham, 
vol. i. p. 430, but without quoting any authority. 
Grafton, in his Chronicle, states, “‘ About the be- 
ginning of the moneth of May there were three 
notable marriages concluded, and shortly after 
were solempnized at Durham Place”; which state- 
ment Stowe follows in his side-note, “Three 
notable marriages at Durham Place ”’; but in his 
text he mixes up with the three the marriage of 
Martin (really Thomas) Keyes to the Lady Mary 
Grey, which did not occur until August 1565. 
This misled Sir John Hayward, who alters Stowe’s | 
“three” into “divers notable marriages,” and | 
thencefortvard this mis-statement is copied by 
Heylyn, Burnet, and other historians, and even 
adopted by Dugdale in his Baronage, ii. 259. The 
three contemporary marriages were—Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley to the Lady Jane Grey, the Lord 
Herbert (son of the Earl of Pembroke) to her 
sister the Lady Katharine Grey, and Lord Hast- 
ings (son of the Earl of Huntingdon) to the Lady 
Katharine Dudley, daughter of the Duke of 
Northumberland. They were celebrated at the 
duke’s town mansion, Durham Place (which stood 
on the site of the present Adelphi, in the Strand), 
on Whitsunday, May 21, 1553. Any official re- 
gistration of the solemnization that was made is 
either destroyed or undiscovered ; and there is no 
fuller account of it than the following, from the 
pen of an Italian visitant, Giulio Raviglio Rosso: 

nelle feste dello spirito santo, le nozze molto 
splendide e reali, e con molto concorso di populo 
et de’ principali del regno.” (Historia delle cose 
occorse nel regno d’ Inghilterra, in materia del Duca 
di Notomberlan, dopo la morte di Odoardo VI.) 
The feast of the Holy Ghost, as Rosso terms it, 
or Whitsunday, fell in 1553 on May 21; there- 


fore Hutchinson had ascertained the correct date, 


but whether from Rosso or through any other 
channel I could not tell. The 2lst of May was 
only six weeks and four days before the declining 
King breathed his last, on July 6. How interest- 
ing would any authentic details be of the manner 
in which those six weeks were passed by the 
amiable Lady Grey and the handsome bridegroom 
who certainly won her affection. They have been 
left open to the imagination and invention of the 
poet and romance-writer. Was that honeymoon 

d at the palace of Richmond, or at her father- 
in-law’s house at Syon? The only grain of con- 
temporary information that we have is from the 
Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London that on 
July 10, four days after the King’s death, Jane 
was brought as Queen from Richmond to West- 
minster, and so to the Tower of London by water. 
I have suggested in The Chronicle of Queen Jane 
and Queen Mary (Camden Soc. 1850), p. 3, that 
Richmond and Syon might be readily confused, 
and perhaps it is more probable that the young 
cou Tc were immediately under their parents’ eyes 
at Syon, than enjoying that freedom which our 
modern manners would have afforded them, in an 
establishment of their own at Richmond. 

Joun Goven Nicnots. 


DINNERS “A LA RUSSE.” 
(4% §. ix. 422, 488.) 


It would have been too presumptuous to expect 
that the protest of an humble individual—though 
a sufferer—could prevail to the disuse of this 
fashion of dining. But some one must begin in 
every kind of opposition ; and notwithstanding the 
different opinions of P. P. and P. A. L., I am not 
without hopes that many will side with me. 

The loss of the lady’s fine silver dishes and 
tureens is certainly one to be lamented; and is 
hardly made up for by the greater display of gor- 
geous epergnes, flower and fruit vases, and a grand 
centrepiece ; to say nothing of the drawback that 
the central horticultural display often completely 
a the company on the opposite side of the 
table. 

The difficulties raised by the above correspond- 
ents chiefly concern the carvers; and I allowed 
that there lay the principal arguments in favour 
of these dinners. But I write rather as one of 
the company, and plead in their behalf. For it 
appears very selfish for the master and mistress to 
consult their own comfort, sb much to the discom- 
fort of their guests; and after all, I cannot see 
that there is much reasonably alleged on their 
side. For there is, or there ought to be, a real 
pleasure in helping one’s company, even if it be 
sometimes to our own privation, and particularly 
in studying and gratifying each one’s taste, as far 
as practicable ; a matter which, as I have shown, 
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is totally thrown aside in the system of which 


I complain, as the servants cut alike for all indis- | 


criminately. 
The bill of fare, or the menu, as it is now af- 
fectedly called, is, as P. P. hints, often but scan- 


tily distributed ; and it also often ad that | 
their due | 


some of the dishes are served out o 


order, and that others never appear at all. Then 


| 
} 


compare, even at the best, the trouble of perpetu- | 


ally consulting this culinary “ Bradshaw,” and 
striving to bear the order of dishes in mind, with 
the confort, in the true English system, of seeing 
every thing at each course displayed before you 
on the table, and inviting your choice, which has 
not either to wait to be gratified. 

P. P. assumes quite gratuitously that I am 
unduly fond of the smell of fish, game, &c. under 
my nose. I think one cannot object to the smell 
of what one is actually eating, and really not 
much more reaches our olfactories than what is 
on the plate before us. But if we are to analyse 
dinner odours, I must own to liking far more the 
smell of meats which are not long together on the 
table, than of fruits, apples, strawberries, melons, 
&c., which are sending forth their odours the 
whole time of the repast. I see no objection in 
the attention shown to the lady of the house by 
gentlemen relieving her of the small trouble of 
carving. I doubt if Russian dinners are more 
economical, when one sees so many portions carved 
and taken away because no one chooses them ; and 
nothing, in my opinion, can compensate for the 
much longer time taken up by these dinners, and 
the tedious waiting between each serving. In 
our good old system you could keep going on; 
and when one dish was despatched, send for some- 
thing else that you liked, instead of sitting list- 
lessly staring at the fruits and flowers before you, 
if, as it will happen, your neighbours do not in- 
vite conversation, till it pleases the servers to offer 
you something else; and if that was not accept- 
able, being in for another five or ten minutes of 
tantalizing vacancy. I once asked a lady next to 
me if she liked these dinners: she answered yes, 
but that they would not suit if you were hungry. 
The ladies with their lunch—a real dinner—at 
two, and their tea at five, have of course no chance 
of sitting down hungry at seven; but this is not 
doing justice to the principal meal. Though I 
never witnessed such a mishap as an old lady’s 
head-gear being hooked off by a footman’s sleeve 
button, I have had my full share of disasters, such 
as the butler tottering under a heavy surloin, and 
spilling the hot gravy over my best habiliments. 

till I cordially say to our old dinners : — 


“English! with all your faults, I love you still.” 
F. C. H. 


THE TONTINE OF 1789. 
(4 S. ix. 486.) 


I have some little knowledge of the subject 
referred to, having had two near relatives in the 
tontine above-mentioned, and having in fact (some 
forty-five years ago) received for them their in- 
terest on stock in the tontine; for which purpose 
I had to grope my way along some dark 
to the office of the Clerk of the Pell (whatever 
that may be), somewhere in the purlieus of West- 
minster Hall. . 

The plan of this tontine was somewhat after 
this fashion: —Government issued 1,000,000/. of 
stock, which was taken up by individuals: 100/, 
only being allotted to each, and the interest being 
payable to each holder only for life. The interest 
(say at 3 per cent.) on the million tontine stock 
would be 30,000/.; and the number of tontine 
holders would be at the outset one thousand, who 
for the first year would, of course, only receive 
3i. interest each. But the principle of the tontine 
is, that the total interest on the original million 
continues to be divided amongst the surviving 
tontine holders, who necessarily diminish in num- 
ber yearly. So that the last survivor would take 
the whole interest (30,000/.) during the remainder 
of his life. This is the tontine theory, supposed to 
be honestly carried out. I will now simply state 
the facts as regarded my two female relatives. 
They were respectively aged about seventeen and 
twenty when their names were put into the ton- 
tine. The younger one received the interest on 
her 100/. tontine for about fifty-two years, and 
then died. At the time of her death she received 
some 7/, or 8/. only! The elder one lived about 
sixty-two years, that is, to the age of eighty-two. 
At the time of her death, I believe her interest 
had not risen to more than 14/.!! Any actuary 
can calculate how many persons out of one thou- 
sand would be living after the lapse of sixty-two 
years. Your readers may draw their own con- 
clusions. M. H. R. 

Halifax. 


R. T. will probably find all the information he 
wants in M‘Culloch’s Commercial Dictionary. This 
dismal kind of property is described as follows in 
the dictionary of the French Academy : — 

“ Sorte de rentes viageres, avee droit d’accroissement 
pour les survivants.” 

So that the surviving proprietor cheerfully takes 
the pool. R. H. Wetpon. 

Lymington. 

In my youth I used to hear much of tontines. 
The longest survivors were, of course, the greatest 
> The originator of this plan was Lorenzo 


onti of Naples, and it has naturally taken his 
name. A tontine is a loan for a life annuity fora 
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certain interest. ‘The lenders are distributed into 
classes by their ages: all of thirty in one class, 
all of thirty-one in another, and so on. The whole 
annual fund of each class is divided among its 
members. As they die out, the survivors con- 
tinue to receive the same equally divided among 
them, so that their gains keep increasing, till at 
last the whole annual fund falls to one survivor ; 
and upon his death, it reverts to the originators 
of the tontine. So that the scheme is merely an 
annuity to a number of persons instead of one, 
constantly diminishing till the whole is payable 
to a single one. F. C. H. 


DEFECTS IN MARRIAGE REGISTERS. 
(4™ S. ix. 277, 345, 434.) 

Only yesterday, on my return to town, had I 
an opportunity of reading the Act referred to by 
E. V. and the one as amended, 1 Vict. c. 22, 1837; 
and I find nothing there which makes a clergy- 
man liable for entering the age in years; on the 
contrary, a clause specially exonerates him from 
blame for making all the inquiries required by the 
Act. The Registrar-General’s circular probably 
not one clergyman in a hundred has seen; and 
“not required to enter the precise age,” t. e. date 
of birth, is a different matter from saying that 
registering the years is a breach of the law. A 
great number of marriages take place just about 
the time when minors are verging on “ full age,” 
and yet are ignorant of the fact, or what “full 
age” legally means; and thus there is reason to 
fear that through the careless entering of “full 
age” in doubtful cases, to save trouble, many 
false entries have been made in large parishes. 
The same inquiry, as to age, has to be made, very 
pointedly, at every census, and a penalty attaches 
to anyone returning a false answer; and on 
other occasions women as well as men have to 
state their ages; and it is for their own interest to 
do so correctly at marriage, as the register, even 
if one statement only be correct, the other ap- 

roximate, will serve as moral, if not as collateral 
egal evidence, of identity, relationship, and other 
ints of interest and moment to their families, 
ends, or descendants. In large parishes, couples 
of the same name are sometimes married nearly 
at the same time,—two or three John Smiths to 
as many Mary Browns, all of “full age”; and 
the ages in years, even approximate, would after- 
wards serve to determine who’s who. In the 
interests of the public I trust more clergymen 
than ever will, as the majority probably already 
do, enter the ages in years whenever no reluc- 
tance is shown by the persons concerned. 

An occasional source of error which those who 
may be engaged in tracing pedigrees and genealo- 
gies in parish registers would do well to bear in 
mind, is the misspelling of names occasioned by the 


difference of pronunciation between parishioners 
and their clergyman, which the latter sometimes 
forgets to allow for; e.g. Shaw, in Yorkshire or 
Derby, is pronounced “ Show”; but Moule, in 
parts of Somerset, is called “ Maule.” So in many 
other cases there is a differeace of pronunciation 
in Norfolk, in Cheshire, in Cornwall, and Somer- 
set; and I remember seeing surnames of the same 
family spelt in different ways from this cause. 
Francis J. Lzacuman, M.A. 
Compton Terrace, Highbury. 


SIR JOHN DENHAM’S DEATH. 

(4 S. ix..504.) 

There is not the slightest doubt as to the date 
of the death of Sir John Denham. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, March 23, 1668-9. His 
will, dated on the 13th of the same month, was 
not (from some unknown cause) proved until 
May 9, 1670. Pepys, therefore, was correct in 
this instance. I wish, however, to take advantage 
of the question thus raised by referring to another’ 
matter in which Pepys’s accuracy has been lauded 
unduly, to the discredit of another diarist of still 
greater eminence. 

Pepys, under date of August 10, 1667, stated 
that he was that day informed by the bookseller 
at the New Exchange that Cowley was dead. To 
this paragraph Lord Braybrooke appended the 
following foot note :— 

“* We have here a striking instance of the slow com- 
munication of intelligence. Cowley died on the 28th of 
July, at Chertsey; and Pepys, though in London, and at 
all times a great newsmonger, did not learn till the 10th 
of August that so distinguished a person was dead. 
Evelyn says that he attended Cowley’s funeral on the 3rd 
of August, which shows that he did not heep his diary 
entered up as regularly as our journalist, for the inter- 
ment is thus recorded in the register of Westminster 
Abbey :—‘ On the 17th of August, Mr. Cowley, a famous 
poet, was buried at the foot of the steps to Henry VII.’s 
chapel.’” 

Although Lord Braybrooke appears to hav 
quoted the Abbey register, it is clear that he 


really quoted from the version of it printed in the ° 


Collectanea Top. et Gen. vii. 374. In order to 
comprehend fully my further remarks, I give two 
consecutive entries from the burial register of the 
Abbey, under the year 1667 :— 

“ Aug. 3. Mr. Cowly, a famous Poet, was buried neere 
Mr. Chaucer's monument. 

“ Aug. 17. The Countessof Clarendon was buried at the 
foot of the steps ascending to K. H. 7ths Chapel.” 

It will be seen that in the Collectanea these two 
entries were jumbled together, the name of the 
Countess of Clarendon being omitted altogether. 
This instance shows pointedly the necessity for a 
revision of that portion of the Abbey register 
printed in the Collectanea, and the importance of 
the work in which I have so long been engaged. 
This mutilated entry misled the learned editor of 
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Pepys into making a charge of inaccuracy against 
Excl n, who, it now appears, was strictly correct. 
On the other hand, however, Pepys only learned 
on August 10 that Cowley was dead, and for this 
information he had to make.a pilgrimage into the 
City, although he had been buried, almost before 
his own eyes, and in great state, a full week before! 
Josern LeMveL CHESTER. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
(4S, ix. 423, 510.) 
There is no reason why Clare orClara should not 
have been a woman’s Christian name in this coun- 
from the thirteenth century downwards. Saint 
Clare, the friend of Saint Francis and foundress 
of the Poor Clares, was a popular saint in Eng- 
land. Her name occurs in many of our medizval 
kalendars, and is to be found under her feast-day 
August 12) in Queen Elizabeth's Latin Prayer 
k. The monastic order that bears her name 
was introduced here by Blanch of Navarre, the 
wife of Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, about 1293. 
They had houses at Aldgate, Waterbeache, Denny, 
and Brusyard (Monast. Anglic., 1846, vi. 1548). 
According to August Potthast’s Bibliotheca Medit 
Evi, two other Elares are commemorated in the 
Acta Sanctorum. His references are August, iii. 
676; April, ii. 507. FLORENCE. 

Allow me to thank Mr. Peacock and P. P. for 
their kind response to my suggestion, and to say 
that to “go on and on producing still earlier 
instances,” is precisely the state of affairs which 
I Gesired to evoke. I never meant arrogantly to 
assert that the instances which I gave were the 
earliest which could be found, but merely that they 
were the earliest I had found—two very different 
statements; and I also intended to intimate—“ if 
any one else should find earlier ones, please ‘ make 
a note of’.” 

Within the last few weeks I have met with 
evidence that Clare is earlier than I previously 
knew. I beg to assure Mr. Peacock that I had 
not forgotten “ Clara de Clare, of Gloster’s blood,” 
and that I did not doubt that Scott had authority 
for his use of the name, ¢.e. for Clare: for be it 
remembered that his use of Clare or Clara de- 
pends on his metre. But I have now the pleasure 
of adding that two Clares, of the Reformation 
ay appear in the Post-mortem Inquisitions :— 

.P. M. Clare Nevyll, 21 Hen. VIIL.; and J. P. 
M. Clare North, vidue, 1553. I say advisedly, 
Clares; for they are only Claras because their 
names are in Latin. 

Avice is the same as Avis, or Hawise, all being 
derived from Hadewisa, and related to the Ger- 
man Hedwiga. I am glad to hear that Avice, 
Idonia, and Muriel, are not obsolete. I should 


| date the disuse of a name from the period when 
| it ceased to be employed previous to the modern 
revival.  HERMENTRUDE. 

| . The name of Muriel has certainly not become 
| obsolete ; there is a very respectable surgeon in 
| Norwich of that name, who is well known; but 
I am unable to furnish any particulars of his 
family, or to give any idea of the extent of his 
connexions. F. C. H. 


“ Ere while he honoured Bertha with his flame, 
And now he chants no Jess Louisa’s name,” 

are lines occurring in “ A Familiar Epistle to 
| Mr. Julian, Secretary to the Muses,” one of the 
| list of satirical poems in the MS. volume which I 
| have ascribed in a former communication to Dr. 
| Donne, chaplain to Charles II. Hermentrupe’s 
first public record (1694) of Louisa, therefore, is 
primd facie an evidence in favour of any suppo- 
sition that the work referred to was never pub- 
lished, while on the other hand the MS. proves a 
pre-existence for Louisa, inasmuch as the first line 
of “The Sham Prophecy,” which is 121 pages 
later in the volume, runs thus :— 


“In sixteen hundred seventy-eight.” 


But possibly the register of St. James's, Piccadilly, 
may refer to the marriage, though rather late in 
life, of the same Louisa, and indeed to Julian, 
whose very amorous feelings towards her may be 
judged from the following additional reference to 
have merited such a consummation :— 

“ For when his —= has been bubling long, 

The scum att last boyls up into a song; 

And sure no mortall creature at one tyme, 
Was ne’re so farr or’e gone in love and rhime. 
To his dear self of poetry he talkes ; 

His hands and feet are scanning as he walks, 
His squinting looks, his pangs of witt accuse 
The verry simtoms of a breeding muse, 

And all to gain the great Louisa's grace, 

But never pen did pimp for such a face.” 

A hasty glance through the volume also reveals 
these Christian and nicknames :—Lory, Ephelia, 
Franck, Julia, Betty, Lucy, Cary, Harriatt, Nancy, 
Patty, Nan, Nelly, Mall, Nanny, Ned, Dick, Tom 
(Thumb). 

“Can two such pigmies such a weight support, 
Two such Tom Thumbs of Satyr in a Court.” 

Proverbs.—Some “Select Sentences,” gathered 
from the best English writers, and included in 
The Speaker (Enfield’s, Warrington Academy, 
Oct. 1774) have since passed into proverbs, as for 
instance :— 

“Prosperity gains friends and adversity tries them.” 

“ By others’ faults wise men correct their own.” 

“ To err is human ; to forgive, divine.” 

“A friend cannot be known in prosperity; and an 
enemy cannot be hidden in adversity.” 


O. B. B. 
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Your correspondents are right in refusing to 
believe that the name of “ Muriel” is obsolete. 
They will find it in that form in the Peerages, 
under the title of Dunmore, and in the form of 
“ Meriel” under De Tabley. I know other in- 
stances of “ Muriel”; but “ Meriel ”” I have not 


seen elsewhere. Gort. 


Taomas (4" ix. 381, 436, 468, 
493.)—The principal dates respecting him are as 
follows : — 

Constable of Wallingford, Oct. 16, 1399. 

Grand Butler, Nov. 30, 1403: confirmed by 
Henry VI., Dec. 5, 1422. 

Sheriff of Oxon and Bucks before Feb. 20, 1404. 

Sent, in suite of Henry le Scrope, to treat with 
Duke of Burgundy, June 21, 1414. 

Died Nov. 18, 1434. 

(Rot 1 H. IV., Part 1; 5 H. IV., Part 1; 
14H. IV.; 4H. V.; 1 H. VIL, Part 1; Rot. Ex., 
Pasc. 2 H. V.; I. P. M.13 H. VI. 35.) 

Certain offices are alluded to (but not defined) 
which Thomas Chaucer held “ex concessione 
Johannis Ducis Aquitanie et Lancastrie, Mar. 20, 
1399.” (Rot. Pat. 22 R. II., Part 2.) 

While I believe Thomas to be Geoffrey’s son, 
I must honestly own that I have never found any 


allusion to him as such in the public records. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Since penning my former note (4 S. ix. 468) 
I have met with the following extract :— 

“The King committed to Thomas Chaucer, Esq., the 
custody of the manor of Adington in Com. Bucks, which 
John Burton, Sen., lately deceased , held for life by de- 
myse of Wm. Molyns, Sen., dec* [1380], and which after 
the death of the said John Barton [or Burton) fell into 
the king’s hands by reason of the minority of Alianor, dt. 
and h. of Wm. Molyns, Kt. (dec. 1428?), sone of the 
foresaid William, who held in capite, and for that reason 
came into the king’s hands.” [No date, p, 622.]—White 
Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities. Oxford, 1695. 

This will serve fully to identify the “ gentyl 
Molyns” of Lydgate’s Chaucer ballad (see “N. &Q.” 
(4" S. ix. 381) with Dame Alianore Molines 
as suggested. I may add that the Molines family 
were very closely related to the Burghershes, 
so that Maud Burghersh, who married Thomas 
Chaucer, was cousin to Sir Wm. Molynes, who 
died 1428, or 1424-5, as some say. A. Hatt. 


Miss Streets (4* S. ix. 476, 521.)—She wrote 

a number of hymns, remarkable for piety of spirit 

and good versification. Dr. Drxow calls her Mrs. 

Steele, but she was never married. Her poems 
were collected and reprinted in America in 1808. 
Epwarp F, 


MiserErRE Carvines S. ix. 405, 471, 517.) 
In reply to the query whether documentary evi- 
dence exists to show that such a penance for incon- 
tinence (as is believed to be represented by the 


miserere carving at Worcester) was ever instituted 

or undergone, see Blount’s Jocular Tenures (ed. 

1679, pp. 144 and 149). 
A. B. Mrppeton. 

The Close, Salisbury. 

I do not know whether F. C. H.’s note is meant 
for a reply to my query as to the name Miserere, 
but if so, itis no answer at all. Of course we 
know all which F. C. H. says about the thing. 
My question had reference to the name. F.C. H. 
says of the upper seat in the stalls, that “it was 
called miserere as being a merciful contrivance to 
relieve fatigue.” If for miserere he had written 
misericordia I should have agreed with him; but 
then, as now, there would still remain the original 
question—namely, what is the origin, meaning, 
and date of first use of the word miserere as ap- 
plied to these seats, or, if F. C. H. prefers to call 
them so, these “ small shelves ” ? 

J. T. MIcKLETHWAITE. 

3, Delahay Street, Great George Street, S.W. 

Epwarp UNDERHILL, THE “ Hot GosPELLER ” 
(4 S. ix. 484.)—Though unable to supply the 
information asked for by HERMENTRUDE, I offer 
the following iculars concerning the “ Hot 
Gospeller,” in the hope that they may be of some 
use in aiding her researches. 

He was born about 1520, and was the eldest 
son of Thomas Underhill, of a family originally 
from Wolverbampton. In 1544 he sold the manor 
of Hunningham and embraced a martial life. He 
“ followed the wars” in Hainault and France, 
and being at once valiant and accomplished, was 
speedily admitted into the band of gentlemen-at- 
arms. About this time he married Joan Perrins, 
the daughter of a citizen of London, and by her 
had eleven children, of whom one received the 
name of Guilford, and was the godson of Lady 
Jane Dudley, better known as Lady Jane Grey. 
(Narratives of the Reformation, Camden Society. 

According to the inquisition taken at the dea’ 
of his brother Ralph in 1556, he succeeded to his 
lands at Stoneleigh and Baginton (both in War- 
wickshire), and in subsequent years exercised the 
right of patronage of the living at the latter place. 

By an entry in Machin’s Diary it would seem 
that his wife died in 1562, and was buried at Ald- 
gate “with a dozen of scutcheons of arms.” In 
1563 (the year of the heralds’ visitation), he was 
resident at Hunningham. With the close of his 
autobiography all trace of him and his descendants 
is lost, and an inquiry made some years ago through 
“N. & Q.” failed to elicit any information. 

The name—as a name—lingered for some time 
at Baginton ; for we find that in 1628 the parson 
there had permission to reside in a house on 
“ Underhill’s Farm,” and to enjoy the buildings 
and close thereto belonging.” (Thomas’s Con- 
tinuation of Dugdale.) Wa. UNDERHILL. 

Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 
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Trerrorp: Estep S. ix. 486.)— The 
dedication of the old church at Treyford, Sussex, 
was to St. Mary; the new church, consecrated in 
1849, was dedicated to St. Peter. (Lower’s J/is- 
tory of Sussex, ii. 208.) The saint to whom the 
church at Elsted was originally dedicated does 
not ap to be known. No information on the 

int is given in Bacon’s Liber Regis, nor in the 

istories of the county by Dallaway and Hors- 
field. E. H. W. 

Kidbrooke, Blackheath. 


Monastic Inventories (4% S. ix. 360, 432, 


487.)—“ Open and spar the book.” Spar is here | 


clearly in one of the senses of the German v. a. 

en, to open out widely and place something in 

@ opening to prevent shutting. Das Buch auf- 

aperren is exactly in the sense of the English 
phrase. C. D. A. 


“ Stanp on Sympatny,” “Rrewarp IL.,” Act 
IV. Sc. 1 (4" S. ix. 462.) —Sympathy = equality, 
is not uncommon in Shakespeare— 

“ A sympathy in choice.” 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 1. 1. 
“ Be what it is, 
The action of my life is like it, which 
I'll keep, if but for sympathy.” 
Cymbeline, V. 4. 
See also Falstaff’s letter, Merry Wives, Il. 1— 
“A message well sympathized.” 
Love's Labour's Lost, 1. 
Joun Appts, M.A, 


Fortune's SPINNING-wHEEL (4" ix. 339, 
465)— 

“ Fortune (who slaves men) was my slave; her wheel 

Hath = me golden threads,” 
The Roaring Girl, Dodsley, vol. vi. p. 14, ed. 1825. 
Jomun Appts, M.A. 

Raustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Rev. Tuomas Ross, temp. Epw. VI. S. ix. 
484,)—Lysons says (Environs of London, iv. 265) 
of him :— . 

“Upon Queen Elizabeth’s accession he returned, and 
took possession again of the vicarage of Westham, which 
he resigned in 1563 for the living of Lutenhoo in Bed- 
fordshire, where he died at a very advanced age.” 

8. K. 

“Oss” on S. ix. 404, 492, 524.) 
I have often heard this word used in Lincolnshire ; 
it appears to me to be a corruption of “ offer,” e. g. 
“ it’s ossing to rain,” ¢. e. “ it 1s offering to rain.” 

E. L, BLEnxrnsorr. 

Springthorpe Rectory. 

Mysticism: Minton S. iii, 506, 598.) 

“ My tastes are with the aristocrat, my principles with 
the mob. I know how the recoil from vulgarity and 
mobocracy, with thin-skinned and over-fastidious sen- 
sitiveness, has stood in the way of my doing the good 
I might do. My own sympathies and principles in this 
matter are in constant antagonism, and until these can 
be harmonised, true Christianity is impracticable. A 

i 


greater felt the same—Milton ; but he worked far more 
ardently for his principles, though as life went on he 
shrank more and more from the persons with whom his 
principles associated him; and so at last never went even 
to church, detesting the dissenter’s vulgarity and the 
republican’s selfishness.”—Life and Letters of Frederick 
W. Robertson, M.A., London, 1866, ii, 126. 
J. G. 


BensaMIN “ Wreata”: 
A Picture S. vii. 189.)—Mnr. SHearss, of 
Highbury, is anxious for the artist's name who 
executed this work. Baron Tolly, of Brussels, 
designed and painted this striking scene in Frank- 
lin’s sojourn at the court of Versailles in 1778. 
W. O. Gellon, of London, has engraved this work 
of art. Jno. Keypan, 

South Kensington. 


Names oF Paper (2™ §, i. 251; 4% S. vi. 
417, 557.)— 

“Printers are sometimes asked why various kinds of 
paper obtained the peculiar names they bear. Here is 
the reason :—In ancient times, when comparatively few 
people could read, pictures of every kind were much in 
use where writing would now be employed. Every shop, 
for instance, had its sign, as well as every publichouse; 
and those signs were not then, as they are often now, 
only painted upon a board, but were invariably actual 
models of the thing which the sign expressed—as we still 
occasionally see some such sign as a beehive, a tea canis- 
ter, or a doll, and the like. For the same reason, printers 
employ some device, which they put upon the title-pages 
and at the end of their books. And papermakers also 
introduced marks by way of distinguishing the paper of 
their manufacture from that of others; which marks 
becoming common, naturally gave their names to differ- 
ent sorts of paper. A favourite paper-mark between 1540 
and 1560 was a jug or pot, and would appear to have 
originated the term ‘pot paper.’ The fool's cap was a 
later device, and does not appear to have been nearly of 
such long continuance as the former. It has given place 
to the figure of Britannia, or that of a lion rampant sup- 
porting the cap of liberty on a pole. The name, however, 
has continued, and we still denominate paper of a par- 
ticular size by the title of ‘ foolscap.’ ‘ Post’ paper seems 
to have derived its name from the post horn, which at 
one time was its distinguishing mark. It does not appear 
to have been used prior to the establishment of the 
Generai Post Office (1670), when it became a custom to 
blow a horn; to which circumstance, no doubt, we may 
attribute its introduction. Bath post is so named after 
that fashionable city.”— Engineer, March 17, 1871. 


Hulme. 


Rep Deer S, ix. 428, 493, 521.)—The 
ancient Derbyshire Forest (De alto Pecco) used to 
abound with red deer. Glover, the county his- 
torian, says that most of the deer perished in a 
great snow about the time of James I. and the 
latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

J. Cartes Cox. 
Hazelwood, Belper. 


The whole epitaph upon this worthy, who “ was 
considered the most accomplished hero of his age 
in the practice of deer-stealing,” is as follows :— 
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« Here lies a marksman, who, with art and skill, 

When young and strong, fat bucks and does did kill. 

Now conquered by grim death (go reader tell it) 

He’s now took leave of powder, gun, and pellet ; 

A fatal dart, which in the dark did fly, 

Has laid him down among the dead to lie. 

If any want to know the poor slave's name, 

'Tis Old Tom Booth—ne’er ask from whence he came. 

He’s hither sent ; and surely such another 

Ne’er issued from the belly of a mother.” 

This epitaph was made some time before the 
hero’s death, and so delighted was he with it that 
he had it graven upon a stone in anticipation of 
his demise. He died in 1752, in his seventy- 
fifth year. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


“Make A Briner or Gorn,” (4% S. ix. 
397, 492.)—This proverb, or something similar, is 
put by Brantéme (born about 1547, died 1614), 
in his Mémoires (tom. ii. p. 83), into the mouth 
of Louis XII. (succeeded 1498, died 1514). I 
quote from Le Roux de Lincy (ii. 178): — 

“On lit dans Brantéme, au sujet de l'accord fait par 
M. de la Trémouille avec les Suisses apres la déroute de 
Novare et dont le roi Louis XII blamait beaucoup les 
conditions : ‘ Toutesfvis aprés avoir bien pesé le tout et 
que pour chasser son ennemy i/ ne faut nullement espargner 
un pont d'argent, quoi qu’il aille un peu de l’honneur.’” 

But it was also known in Spain at the period 
when Brantéme lived, in the precise form of a 
“bridge of silver,” as Cervantes, who published 
the first part of Don Quixote in 1605, says (ii. 58) : 
“Que al enemigo que huye hacerle la puente de 
plata” —“ Make a bridge of silver for a flying 
enemy.” Can it be traced te a classical source ? 

C. T. Ramace. 


“When ADAM DELVED,” Fre. (4 8. ix. 415, 
476, 517.) —The engraving of F. C. H. corresponds 
in part remarkably with some painted glass in a 
window in the parish church of Halam, near 
Southwell, Notts. The upper half only of the 
window, which is square-headed and of two lights, 
is filled with painted glass, containing in each light 
two The two upper represent 8. 
Christopher and S. Blasius (the name of the latter 
is visible across the picture, though his emblem, 
the wool comb, has been replaced with a trian- 
gular piece of white glass). The two lower con- 
tain Adam digging with a long crutch-handled 
de, and Eve, sitting on a tree-stump spinning. 
e compartments are edged along the sides with 
a border of “ popinjays.” In the triangular space 
between the heads of the arches of the tracery is 
a shield bearing a chief indented (tincture not 
recognisable), and achevron gules. The shield, I 
think, must have been or, as there seems to be too 
much discoloration for it ever to have been meant 
for argent. R. F. Surra, Vicar of Halam. 


_ Fatty Names as Curtstran Names (4" 
ix. 506.)—Nernrrte has started an interesting 
question, parallel with my own. May I, how- 


ever, be permitted to suggest that a distinction 
should be drawn, in strict accuracy, between 
Christian names originally surnames, such as 
Percy, Sidney, &c., and names which, though 
now used as surnames, were Christian names 
originally, and have never entirely ceased to be 
so? Herbert and Cecil are of the latter class, and 
were Christian names long before any one thought 
of using them as surnames. HERMENTRUDE. 


Dravenut =MovE ix. 483.) —Mr. Appis, 
in his note on this subject, writes—“‘Thogh ye 
hadde loste the ferses twelve,’ has no definite 
meaning, I suppose; merely signifying, if your 
loss had been twelve times as great.” The fers, 
in medieval chess, was the piece equivalent to 
the modern chess queen, but with power much 
more circumscribed, its range being limited to 
one square diagonally. When the Shatranj, or 
medizeval form of chess, developed into the modern 
phase of the game, the fers became the queen, 
and from the rank of a minor piece was elevated 
to that of the most potent on the board, com- 
bining in her own person the powers of rook and 
bishop. 

The Ear! of Surrey wrote a graceful little poem 
called The Lady that scorned her Lover, which 
turns upon the similarity between the game of 
chess and the game of life. It contains these 
lines :— 

“T rede ye take good heed, 
And mark this foolish verse ; 
For I will so provide 
That I will have your ferse. 
And when your ferse is had, 
And all your war is done; 


Then shall yourself be glad, 
To end that you begun.” 
The following passage also occurs in the Booke 
of the Dutchesse : — 
“ At the chesse with me she gan to play 
With her false draughts full divers. 
She stole on me, and toke my fers; 
And when I saw my fers away, 
Alas! I couthe no longer play.” 
H. A. Kennepy. 
Junior United Service Club. 


Sir Jonn Vansrvuen ix. 499.) In 
Robinson's History of the Priory and Peculiar of 
Snaith, 1861, it is stated at p. 77 that Henrietta 
Maria, first child of Colonel Yarburgh of Hesling- 
ton, was married at St. Lawrence, York, Jan. 14, 
1718-9, to John Vanburgh, Esq., of Castle Howard. 
They had an only son Charles, an ensign in the 
army, who died in 1745 from wounds received at 
the battle of Tournay. Lady Vanburgh, who was 
left a widow March 25, 1726, died April 22, 1776, 
aged eighty-six.. Her will bears date June 15, 
1769. Lord Carlisle was certainly a member of 
the Kiteat Club, his portrait being one of the 
most spirited in that series; and Hunter, on the 
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last page of his South Yorkshire, vol. ii., says 
that Lord Carlisle erected the canopy covering 
Robin Hood's Well near Doncaster, from a design 
by Vanburgh or Vanbrugh. It is also said that 
he furnished the design for Duncombe re - 


Herarpic (4" §S. ix. 180.)—I think G. P. C. 
will find coat (3), “‘Sa. on a chevron or, between 
three griffins’ heads erased of the last, langued 

., three estoiles of the field,” is that of Beale, co. 

ent. See Berry's Enc. Her. vol. ii. 

J. BEALE. 


“Tur Currew (4" 8S. ix. 339, 436> 
510.)—I make no attempt to settle the question 
how the poet intended the line to be punctuated, 
but if he were here I should tell him that the 
reading to which we have been so long and gene- 
rally accustomed was the one preferable for his 
adoption. I cannot agree with my excellent 
friend Dr. Drxon that S. Kemble’s reading was 
an improvement. The whole tenor of Gray’s ex- 
quisite composition appears to me to warrant a 
conclusion to the contrary. F. C. H. 


Dvuepae’s “ Monasticon ” 8S. ix. 506.)— 
My reprint of Dugdale’s Monasticon, edited by 
Caley, Ellis, and Bandinel is verbatim, and 
for page, a reprint of the edition of 1817-1830, 
but has an additional portrait of Dugdale which 
had been used in Hamper's Life of Dugdale. Why 
the editor of Lowndes should have fallen into the 
error of stating “there are slight omissions in this 
reprint ” cannot be accounted for, as the comparison 
of any leaf would have shown that the reprint 
is, what the prospectus promised, a verbatim reprint 
of the edition of 1817-1830. James Bony. 


“No worRsE PESTILENCE THAN A FAMYLYAR 
Enemy” (4" S. ix. 423.)—I had never met with 
this proverb till HeRmMeNTRUDE quoted it. Are 
we to suppose it another form of what we find 
in the Scriptures (Matt. x. 25)—“A man’s foes 
shall be they of his own household”? Tacitus 
( Hist. iv. 70) had remarked how bitter and unex- 
tinguishable were the hatreds of near connections, 
“acerrima proximorum odia,” and in this sense 
I would understand “famylyar.” It is curious 
to observe that this contentious feeling in the 
bosom of Italian families seems to have been 
handed down to present times, and is marked by 
a proverb which f found to exist among the Nea- 
—— They say, “Il tuo pia gran nemico, 

opo il fratello, & il servitore”"—Your greatest 
enemy after your brother is your servant ; Dut the 
following proverb of the Tuscans seems still more 
like what HermEntRuDE has quoted: “Non é 
peggior lite, che tra sangue e sangue "—There is 
no greater strife than that which springs up be- 
tween blood relations; and they say, “ Chi 
vuol vivere e star sano, da’ parenti stia lontano 


Whosoever wishes to live and remain well, let 
him be at a distance from relatives. The French 
say in very strong language— 
“Courroux de fréres, 
Courroux de diables d’enfers.” 

But perhaps it may be only a translation of the 
proverbial expression of Plato (Sophist. 252, ¢.), 
where he speaks of a domestic (famylyar) enemy 
within a man’s own breast— 

obx Béovra dAAG Td 
mevov thy Kaul Exovres 

de) wopedovra:. 

They do not require others to refute them, but walk 
about, having, as the saying is, an enemy and adversary 
at home. 

Some of your correspondents well acquainted 
with the English of the sixteenth century may be 
able to tell us what is the meaning of “ famylyar” 
as applied to “enemy.” I confess to be puzzled 
somewhat by the use of the expression. 

C, T, Ramaer. 


Mappa Munpr (4 S. ix. 507.) — There is a 
fourteenth century Mappa Mundi prefixed to a 
MS. on vellum of the Polychronicon of Higden 
dated 1377, presented by William of Wykeham 
to Winchester College. Jerusalem is placed in 
the centre of a flat circle, the extreme east bei 


India, and the extreme west the Pillars of Her-° 


cules. The ocean forms a circular margin, and in 
it floats Britannia opposite to Francia and Flandria. 
Jas. Bown. 


Hatsteap’s “Succinct ” (4" 
ix. 340, 416) bought by me at Sir Simon Taylor's 
sale for 52/. 10s. afterwards became the property 
of the late Mr. Beriah Botfield. It happened to 
be in his town house at the time of his death, 
and was sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Co. . Jas, 


Oaxs Berecnes (4% §. ix. 507.) — Mac 
Cattum may go far a-field before he will find a 
finer group of trees than at Coney Hall Farm, at 
the south-west skirt of Hayes Common, about 
two miles south of Bromley Station. The ferny 
brae on which they stand faces about south-west, 
and the glinting of the sun, when “ in westering 
cadence low” on their gnarled trunks and tortu- 
ous limbs and roots, affords a grand study. 

H. W. 


10, Fleet Street. 


TRANSMUTATION oF Liquips (4 S. ix. 235, 
328, 410, 476, 521.)—I agree with Dr. Hype 
CLARKE that “ it is not easy to see on what prin- 
ciples of comparative philology the English word 
rain can be Subved from the Greek rhain,” and 
that “it is as reasonable to assume that the Greek 
rhain is derived from the English rain.” “The 
Greek root rhain,” your other correspondent says, 
“was throwing out its suckers some thousan 
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years before any root of German growth had been 
transplanted to Britain.” This is, however, only 
blank assertion. The word in one form or other 
is found in eve 
a. It is, I believe, a generally accepted fact 
at the Greek, the Gothic, and Slavonic are de- 
scended from some dialect nearly related to San- 
serit. One writer goes so far as to say that 
remotely such was the affinity between the lan- 
of the Greeks and Goths that it is not 
ow whether the Goths spoke Greek or the 
Greeks spoke Gothic. J. R. Cx. 


“CoLOURS NAILED TO THE Mast” (4* S. ix. 
426.)—When the late Captain Ryder Burton, 


dialect of the Gotho-Teutonic | 


The date of the death of the Baroness Went- 
worth of Nettlestede is 1686, and that of the 
publication of the first edition of Macaulay's His- 
tory of England 1848. No authority is cited by 
the historian for the truth of this statement; but 
perhaps some Bedfordshire correspondent may be 
able to give information on the subject ? 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Icetanp (4 S. ix. 535.)—The Vatna Jokull is 
a vast region of mountain and snow in the south- 
east of Iceland, which has never been ascended or 
explored. The peaks are of no great height. To 
the north lies the Odada Hraun, a desert of lava. 


| The whole extent of desert of snow, mountain, and 


R.N., was a candidate for the Tower Hamlets, his | 


facetiousness and humour caused a good amount 
of amusement. On one occasion an elector in 
front of the hustings called out, “You've no 
chance, Burton! cut your lucky!” On this the 

t tar seized a pen, and in large characters 
wrote beneath one of his election bills, “I have 
naled my colours to the mast!” This specimen 
of kakography was hailed with uproarious laughter, 
and the captain was designated “ Burton-nale ”! 
A cheap illustrated publication took advantage of 
the inscription and published an engraving (by 
Grant) of a foaming tankard, where the captain’s 
phiz figured instead of a Toby's! Under it was 
mecribed “ A Pot of Burton-nale!” The MS. 
passed into the possession of a late popular City 
magnate, who preserved it as a curiosity to amuse 
his friends, one of whom was 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 


Lepett Famiry (4 S. ix. 506.)—There is a 
ce named “4 = in S. W. Russia (Vitebsk). 

é name may, however, be derived from Leo- 
polis (Lemberg); or perhaps rather from Leo- 
- or Luitpold; like Tipple from Theobald. 
pel, Le Paul, Lepaul, Lépaulle, are found as 
he old French word dep is = 
R. 8. Carnock. 


French surnames. 
pus, 

Gray’s Inn. 

THE PERMANENCE OF MARKS OR BRANDS ON 
Trees (4 S. ix. 504.)—The following extract 


illustrative of this subject, from Macaulay's History 
of England, is interesting; but whether the state- 


ment is true, I cannot say : — 


“Yet a few months, and the quiet village of Todding- 
ton in Bedfordshire witnessed a still sadder funeral. 
Near that village stood an ancient and stately hall, the 
seat of the Wentworths. The transept of the parish 
church had long been their burial-place. To that burial- 

in the spring which followed the death of Mon- 
mouth, was borne the coffin of the young Baroness 
Wentworth of Nettlestede. Her family reared a sump- 


tuous mausoleum over her remains; but a less costly 
memorial of her was long contemplated with far deeper 
interest. Her name, carved by the hand of him she 
loved too well (i.e. Monmouth), was a few years ago still 

ble on a tree in the adjoining park.”—Vol. i, 
P. 624, second edition, 1850. 


lava is about the area of Devonshire. The Jékull 
derives its name probably from being the source 


| of countless rivers and streams. 


S. Bartne-Govup. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Dramatists of the Reformation. The Dramatic Works of 
Sir William D’ Avenant, Volume the First, (Pater- 
son, Edinburgh.) 

When one remembers the reputation which the godson 
of Shakespeare, the successor of Ben Jonson in the Lau- 
reateship, and the author of Gondibert, once enjoyed, it 
is certainly matter of surprise that no attempt has been 
made until now to put forth his collected works in a more 
complete and satisfactory manner than that in which 
they are presented to us in the folio edition published by 
Heveringham in 1673. For though what he said of 
Carew may go somewhat beyond what might justly be 
said of Davenant— 

“Thy verses are as smooth and high 
As Glory, Love, and Wine from Wit can raise” — 
yet the Editors of this new edition are fully justified in 
asserting that his plays, nearly thirty in number, are 
ably constructed, and redolent of innumerable flashes of 
wit and high poetic imagery ; and they have sbown good 
judgment in giving Sir William Davenant the foremost 
place in their series of The Dramatists of the Reforma- 
tion. The volume before us, which is appropriately 

dedicated to Lord Houghton, contains, in addition to a 

complete and interesting Prefatory Memoir, two tragedies, 

“ Albovine” and “* The Cruel Brother”; the tragi-comedy 

“The Just Italian”; and two masques, “ The Temple of 

Love” and “ The Prince d’Amour.” The names of the 

editors, Mr. Maidment and Mr. Logan, are a sufficient 

guarantee for the accuracy of the text, and the printer 
has done his share of the work in a most creditable 
manner, 


The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments 
of Great Britain. By John Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
Honorary Secretary of the Geological and Numismatic 
Societies of London. (Longmans.) 

When we lately called attention to the fact that, 
although of very recent origin the new study of Pre- 
historic Archeology was already remarkable for its scien- 
tific results, we were scarcely prepared for such a jus- 
tification of our remarks as is contained in the handsome 
volume before us. After a pleasing introduction, in 
which he sketches the early traces of civilisation through 
the three distinct eras now recognised as the Stone, the 
Bronze, and the Iron, and on the manufacture of stone 
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implements in pre-historic times, the author proceeds to 
classify, in a very clear and instructive manner, the 
various implements of the Neolithic Period, wisely re- 
legating to smaller type the bulk of minute details of 
little interest to ordinary readers, But conscious that 
no power of description, however graphic, would avail 
in pointing out the peculiarities and characteristics of 
the early monuments which form the subject of his 
researches, Mr. Evans has enriched his pages with nearly 
five hundred woodcuts. These tell the story so plainly, 
that he may run that readeth it. The book is altogether 

a most interesting and satisfactory one, and fully main- 

tains the character of an intelligent archeologist which 

Mr. Evans so fairly won for himself by his excellent book 

On the Coins of the Ancient Britons, 

The Poetical Works of George Sandys, now first collected, 
With Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Richard 
Hooper, M.A., Vicar of Upton and Aston Upthorpe, 
Berks, and Editor of “Chapman’s Homer.” Jn Two 
Volumes. (J. Russell Smith.) 

These new volumes of Mr. Russell Smith’s valuable 
“ Library of Old English Authors” will be very welcome 
to that large, and happily increasing class of readers, 
who have imbibed from the study of The Christian Year 
a taste for Sacred poetry. Sandys, so much admired in 
his own day, whose Paraphrases, eulogised by Baxter, 
were frequently perused by Charles during his imprison- 
ment at Carisbrook, and of whom Warton—commenting 
on Pope’s verses : 
“ the easv vigour of a line, 

Where Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness join,”"— 


complains that sufficient justice has not been done, since 
he “did more to polish and tune the English language, 
by his Paraphrases on the Psalms and Job, than either 
of these two writers”—is now known to comparatively 
few readers. Mr. Hooper tells us that he is not aware of 
any edition of his works since that dated in 1676. It 
was high time that the reproach upon our national taste 
which is conveyed in this long neglect should be re- 
moved; and we trust that the labour of the editor and 
the enterprise of the publisher, in removing it, will 
meet with the success they deserve. 

Lisrary.—In consequence of the dispute 
in the building trade, the chairman of the New Library 
and Museum Committee, Wm. Sedgwick Saunders, M.D., 
announced to the Court of Common Council, at their last 
meeting, that the opening of the new buildings would 
have to be postponed for a few months. 

Mr. Hvuco Retp—This amiable and well-informed 
gentleman died in London on June 13, 1872. He formerly 
held the office of Principal of Dalhousie College, Halifax, 
and was an accurate classical scholar, an able mathema- 
tician, and an enlightened geologist ; and also a frequent 
contributor, under his initials “ H. R.,” to the pages of 
“N.&Q.” A pleasing sketch of his life, from the pen 
of a loving friend, appeared in the Edinburgh Courant of 
June 20, 1872. 

We hear that a new Monthly Magazine will be pub- 
lished on the Ist of August next. The name of it is to 
be the Et Cetera, and it is to contain high-class articles 
on almost every kind of subject. 

Tue Bisuor or Giovcester has presented to Con- 
vocation a photograph of an ancient manuscript copy of 
the Athanasian Creed with which he had been favoured 
through the kindness of the Master of the Rolls, Lord 
Romilly. The manuscript was stolen from the British 
Museum, and found its way into the public library at 
Utrecht. One of the best paleographers of the day be- 
lieved the manuscript was to be traced to the period 


between the years A.p, 600 and 700. It contained the four 
ay tree The recovery of this document would 
render it necessary to re-open the question of the history 
of the Creed. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
and addresses 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names 
are given for that purpose :— 
More's Consectura CABALISTICA. 

Wanted by Mr. Thos. Stephens, Merthyr-Tydfil. 


Hts . Vol. I. Regent's Editi 
| ISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. I. Regent's Edition, small 


Wanted by Wr. J. T. Harris, Englefield Green, near Staines, 


JAMIESON'S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY. “Ato. 
Haco’s EXPEDITION IN ICELANDIC. 
Laever's or Parts 10 and 18, 
Wanted by Wr. A. 2. Milne, 199, Union Street, Aperdeen. 


ANatices ta Correspondents. 


Laocoon was translated into Eng- 
lish by W. Ross in 1836, price 15s., and by £. C. Beasley 
in 1853, price 5s. Some account of Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum appeared in “N. & Q.” 2™4 S, vi. 22, 41, 76, 
The conjectured authors of this work are Ulric von Hutten, 
Joannes Reuchlin, and D. Erasmus. 

C. (Fenchurch Street.) —According to Jamieson, “ Fal- 
derall, is (1.) A gewgaw, synon. Fall-all. ( Hogg.) (2) 
Sometimes used to denote idle fancies or conceits. A term 
apparently formed from the unmeaning repetitions in some 
old songs.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A.—Sir Jonah Barrington was 
born at Knapton, Queen’s County, Ireland, in 1760, and 
ended a gay, bright, prodigal life in exile in 1832. There 
is a Memor of him by Townsend Young, LL.D., prefixed 
to the third edition of his Personal Sketches, 1869.——A 
copy of Bishop Percy’s Essay on the Origin of the - 
lish Stage, 1793, is in the British Museum. At Fields 
sale in 1827 it fetched 12s, 

H. (Edinburgh.)— Taylor (Words and Places) conjec- 
tures that the river Tyne may be from the Celtic tian, 
running water. 

X. K. Q. (Monmouth.)—Oaths were taken on the Gos- 
pels so early as A.D, 523,——The saying “ Queen Anne is 
dead,” has been noticed in“ N. & Q.” 4% §, iii. 405, 467. 
It occurs also in Thackeray's Virginians, p. 204, edition 
1859. 

W. Warrracre.—Among the Irish, O prefixed to 
proper names signifies son of ; as O° Neil, the son of Neil ; 
like the Gaelic prefix Mac. 

MystiricatTion (Bath).—Pauky, or Pawky, means— 
(1.) Sly, artful. (2.) Wanton, applied to the eye :— 

“The Howdie lifts frae the beuk her ee, 
Says, Blessings light on his pawkie ee!” 
See Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. 

W. B. Witcock (Oswestry). — The extract from 
Wadd's Memorabilia on the origin of the saying “Going 
snacks,” appeared in “ N. & 7 


Q.” §. i. 267. 
NOTICE. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
| at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, W.C. 
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